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shining tents 
Oulside our walls, and though but dimly | 
SFC 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 
—-Longfellow. 
* x 
IN the reawakened appreciation of. 
the Orient that has been brought to— 
us in these days, it will not do for us_ 
to forget that there is value in the 
light that has broken upon the Occi- | 
dent. There is something stupidly 


but because of its lack of spirit. 
Spirituality reveals itself in the pow- 


Who will 


The Andover House.... 276) 


number of 


be turned 


and superstition, and this was not on 
account of its superior spirituality, 
True 


ers of thought that exterminate. 
lions, use flesh to fell forests, com- 
pel soil to yield corn instead of 
swamp grass. 

x & 


ALL SOULS CHURCH was made beau- 
tiful with Christmas decorations of 


holly and palmettos presented to it 


by a loviny sister and friend who isa 
loyal member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and who. celebrated her 
Christmas at its venerable shrine. 
say that there not a 
coming together, the unity found in 
the universality of ethics? The 


is 


church that helps is not only open to! 
all but is loved of all. 


x 
| 


THERE can be little doubt that the 
Amherst self-government plan of col- 


lege discipline is that which will ob- 


future. Its senate of 
recently 
undergraduates for a dis- 


graceful escapade. ‘To be thus con- 


tain in the 
students has 


‘demned by one’s fellows is a disgrace 


keenly felt by 
whereas to 


all subjected to 
be disciplined by 


it, 
the 


faculty is considered as something of. 
a distinction by a 
young men. 


certain class of 


x 
* * 
WE call attention to the announce- 


ment in our Sunday School column of 


i _ | the course of lectures on the Stories of 
Theve are great truths that pitch their 


Genesis to be delivered by President 
Harper for the University Extension 
department of the University of Chi- 
cago. When given in New Haven, 


Philadelphia and Boston, they drew 


crowded houses and numb rs had to 
away. Whether or not 
President Harper entirely discards 
the supernatural method of interpre- 
tation,—as to which we can not at 
present speak, having neither heard 
nor read these lectures,—we know at 


least that he approaches the subject 


1894. 


United 


suspended a_ 


William J. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 18 


from the standpoint of the scholar, a 
stindpoint which is necessarily more 
or less critical: and there can be no 
question as to the beneficial effect of 
such work in removing the childish 
prejudice and superstition with which 
so much of this noble literature 
surrounded. ‘The scholarship that is 
exerted in developing the deep hu- 
man ioterest that belongs to the re- 
ligious literature of the past is al- 
ways welcome to the liberal religious 
thinker. 


—_— 


1s 


% 

x 
With the new \ear UNITy begins 
a series of sketches “By the Way,” 


from the pen of “s. I. M.,” whose 
words UNIry readers have learned to 
look for with very pleasant anticipa- 
tions His “Thumb-Nail Sketch,” 
which appeared in UNrry at the time 
his “ World's Fair Notes” were run- 
ning, was widely copied all over the 
States. The same artistic 
power by which a vivid picture—and 
one laige with suggestion—is sketched 
with a few bold strokes, which made 


the Thumb-Nail Sketch so impres- 

Sive, will be recognized in these 
sketches By the Way. 
x * 

Another watchman has fallen. 


One who had ever stood upon the 
outer wall and was always quick to 
herald the approaching dawn, one 
who in the darkest night never doubt- 
ed that such dawn would break,— 
Potter, in the fresh ardor 
of what his friends called a renewed 
youth, has laid down his life with- 
out warning, without sickness, and 
we trust without pain. We hope 
one who has a better right to speak 
of Mr. Potter’s life and work will es- 
timate the same ina future number 
of Unity. <At this time we content 
ourselves by expressing our own love 
and admiration for the man, and re- 
gret that so clear a canscience and 
loyal an intellect should have passed 
away when his services seemed to be 


so much needed and the time seemed 


almost rije for him to begin to 


gather the fruits of his long sowing 
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If the Free Religious Association | 
which he served so eminently was a 


dream. it was a dream some day to 
come to fruition. 
clay was being prepared 


burial we were anxiously waiting to 


hear from our friend the result of a_ 


private meeting of the officers of the 
KF. R. A. to be held in the par- 
jors of Mr. Savage’s church Dec. 11th, 
to “consider what the Free Religious 
Association could doto meet the new 
demands in this era of agitation for 
«a new religious synthesis.” To at- 
tend this meeting the present writer 
received an urgent letter from Mr. 
Potter under date of Dec. 1. A let- 
ter, warm, loving, and heroic. 
this letter he says: 
longing to see, and 
short of this would much interest 
me, is a definite constructive move- 
ment towards’ organizing societies of 
the new Unity. The new and rising 
faith. ‘The new universal religion.” 
May we not hope that in dea h John 
©. Learned, William .J. Potter, and 
their kindred speak more eloquently 
than when alive to those cf us who 
are left to go forward, occupy the 
land they have pre-empted, and con- 
tinue the work they have begun ? 


A great meeting has been held in 
Yokohama to listen to the reports of 
the Buddhists who have returned 
from the Parliament of Religions. 
Some fragments of this report have 
reached our shores, and our news- 
papers are having their amusement 
over it, and our orthodox friends, 
solicitous for the fame of supernat- 
ural Christianity. are having their 
opportunity to say. “I told you so.” 
The priests report a “wonderful sur- 
prise” that greeted them when they 
found that they had b en invited, 
not tothe end that we might con- 
vert them, nor yet that their re- 
ligion might be ridiculed, which was 
what they half suspected, but because 
“Western nations have come to re- 
alize the weakness and folly of Chris- 
tianity, and they really wished to 
hear from us of our religion and _ to 
learn what the best 
There is no better 
the world to propagate the teach- 
ings of Buddhism than in America. 
Christianity is merely an adornment 
of Society in America. It is deeply 
believed in by very few. The great 
wajority of Christians drink and 
commit various gross sins, and live 
very dissolute lives, although it is a 


religion is. 
place in 


~ 


While the silent. 
for the. 


In) 
“What I am 
nothing much | 


very common belief and serves as a 
social adornment. Its lack of power 
proves its weakness. The meetings 
showed the great superiority of 
Buddhism over Christianity, and the 
mere fact of calling the meetings 
showed that the Americans and other 
Western peoples had lost their faith 
in Christianity and were ready to ac- 
cept the teachings of our superior re- 
ligion.” A newspapercomment before 
us, speaking of the address in full, 
which we have not seen, says that 
the report “illustrates the extent of 
the best Mongolian culture, the keen- 
ness Of observation. the power of in- 
cisive thought, the  phi'osophbical 
egotism and the boundless faith 
which Oriental scholars and priests 
possess. The report, though dis- 
torted, is an instructive mirror in 
which we may see ourselves as others 
see us.” Both the comment and the 
report illustrate the mental confusion 
that comes from the indefinite use of 
terms. Whatis the “Christianity” 
these people are talking about? 
What is the Buddhism which is 
offered asubstitute? There isa 
Buddhism that is nonprogressive, 
superstitious, while there are in 
Christianity and Buddhism as well as 
other religions elements of reverence, 
devotion. beauty 4nd tenderness, of 
which we can never have too much, 
for which Asia as well as America 
and Europe await. The Parliament 
was a groping for this universal 
ligion, the ethical religion of reason, 
law and evolution. 


as 


Books on the Parliament.* 


Here are the forerunners of the 
vreat library of books upon the Par- 
liament of Religions that is to ap- 
pear. Mr Mozoomdar went di- 
rectly from Chicago to Boston after 
the Parliament. While there he 
completed and published a_ book 
entitled “ Heart- Beats,” prefaced by 
an interesting sketch of him- 
self by S. J. Barrows, editor of 
the Christian licgister. Wthisa book of 
the inner life, soul-food, of rare pen- 


*HEART-BEATS, by P. C. Mozoomdar, with bi- 
ographical sketch by 8. J. Barrows. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. ¥1.00., » 


THE THEOSOPHICAL CONGRESS. Report of 
proceedings a d documents published by the 
American section, 144 Madison avenue, New 
York. Paper, 15 pages. 


NEELY’'S HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS, Prof. Walter R. Houghton, editor- 
in-chief, Chicago, 1001 pages. $2.50. 


THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
Edited by Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. VD. 
Chicago: The Parliament Publishing Co. 2 
vols., 1600 pages, cloth, 75.00; leather, $7.50. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, with an introduction by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Unity Publish- 
ing Co., 333 pages. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.50. 


re- | 


J anuary 4, 1894. 


| etration and subtle power. It will al- 
ways be associated with the Parlia- 
ment, as witness to the fact that de- 
yout visionand trustfulness are by no 
means confined to the Christian name 
and its antecedents in modern 


more than in ancient times. 


any 


The Theosophical Congress has set x 
good example to all the other con- 
gresses by publishing officially a ful) 
report of their meeting, which proved 
to be perhaps the most attractive of 
all the side congiesses. Let other 
denominations hasten to do likewise. 
If nothing better can be done could 
there not be an inter-denominationa| 
syndicate organized to print uni- 
formly the reports of the various de- 
nominational congresses? This would 
make a series of books which the seri- 
ous-minded and cultivated of all de- 
nominations would be glad to possess. 
The financial success of such a scheme 
is assured beforehand. It only needs 
the necessary energy and sagacity to 
accomplish it. 

Neely’s History is a fat, clumsy 
volume of a thousand pages, thrown 
together in great baste in order to 

catch the first trade, but it contains 
so much vood matter that $2.50 is 
well invested in it. 

Dr. Barrows’ two-volume work is 
‘of much better workmanship and is 
by far the most desirable book ob- 
tainable or likely to be for some time. 
But it is by no means the book we 
ought to have as a basis for all sub- 
sequent study, a  store-house for 
future authors? nothing less than an 
unabridged record of all said and 
done, without note or comment, wil! 
satisfy the demand. The chronicler 
must precede the real historian. 
This book fails 110 £4Obe~ the 
adequate history of the Parlia- 
ment on account of two serious in- 
terferences: the first interference is 
that of the commercial man. Ile 
clashes with the s-holar all the way 
through. The book shows haste. i!)- 
completeness, and not always wise 
eliminations. It is filled with pic- 
tures not germane to the text, men 
who were not present at the meeting. 
idols and temples uot relevant to the 
subject in hand, with no descriptive 
text whatsoever. ‘This is an annoy- 
ance to the scholar, misleading to the 
superficial reade”, but tempting t0 
‘the large number of buyers repre- 
sented by the lastclass. It looks too 
much like some of the old-fashioned 
books on Christian missions, and 


gives one an uneasy feeling lest he 
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may come unexpectedly upon the 
good old picture of the Juggernaut 
crushing Pagan 
wheels. If the space given to this 
extraneous matter could have been 
given to a more satisfactory exhibit 


rows’ book. Meanwhile let us clamor at that Arbuthnot girl opposite with a 


' 
| 
; 


babies under its. 


of those who were present and the | 


constituency they 
some tabular form, 
been better. 


represented, in 
it would have 
Great paixs were taken 


world. 


to secure a registration of those pres- | 


ent during the seventeen days. The 
large number of cards thus secured 
by the registration bureau, duly classi- 
tied and analytically studied, would 
have pointed to some interesting 
facts which we might have expected 
in such a work as this. There are oc- 
casional allusions made to “Ten 
Great Religions” represented in the 
Parliament. What were they? ‘The 
student of this book and vompanion 
literature may be bothered to make 
out the list. 


In the second place, consciously 
or wunconsciously,—chiefly the lat- 
ter, we think,—the ~ theologian 
has interfered with the histo- 
rian in this book. A doctrinal 
bias has colored the editing. 
The whole book is Christo-centric, 


while the Par iament was homo-cen- 
tric, if the words are allowable. Not 
the supernatural Christ but the nat- 
ural soul of man was the center 
round which the Parliament moved. 
Not so this so-called history. 


The Chorus of Faith, like the book 
just referred to, is a book with a 
bias, a book compiled for a purpose. 
The difference between the two edi- 
tors being apparently that the latter 
was conscious of his bias and con- 
fessed it He meant to use the Par- 
liament to teach a lesson and if pos- 
sible to establish a_ principle,— 
viz: the kinship of all re'ig- 
ions found in the universal brother- 
hood of man, the common inspira- 


tions of sprit; while the standpoint 


of interpretation of the other book, 
if we understand it, was some mys- 
tical power inherent in “ Jesus Christ 
the Savior of the World.” Both of 
these methods are entirely justified. 
Such books are desirable. Many more 
will be written. The thing to be 
said about the Parliament is. better 
and worse books there will be but a 


‘poor book about it there can scarcely 


be. The subject is too good to be 
spoiled, and our advice is, buy all 


the books there are concerning the you like. 


Parliament and study them all. But 
if you can buy but one, buy Dr. Bar- 


' 


; 


; 


; 
' 


year 


! 


| 


; 
} 


| 


’ 
’ 
’ 
| 
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for the true basis of all future books 
on the larliament, an official-record 


i 


magenta hat. It seems to me incon- 
ceivably stupid to have a magenta hat. 
Really, she’s a fool. She wants to at- 


report to be published under the di- tract attention. but she attracts the 


ment and to be distributed by the 
governwent to all the libraries of the 
This alone will be the fitting 
climax of the great Exposition. Em- 
erson has said: 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world has never lost, 
and we believe he is right, but many 
half accents have been lost. The 
records of mind have often been ob- 
literated to the permanent loss of the 
world. The best things said often go 
unpublished, and future ages will not 
hold the Columbian Exposition Man- 
agement and the United States Gov- 


ernmentguiltless if they do notse ure. 


an adequate publication of the rec- 
ords of that great six months Expo- 
sition of spiritual commodities made 
in the Art Institute on the Lake 
Front in the city of Chicago in the 
1893, 


A Trifle in Criticism. 

The learned and excellent reviewer 
of the Dial, inthe last number of that 
excellent periodical, reviews the new 
novel, “ Dodo,” by E. F. Benson. In it 
we are told that) Dodo “is a deiight- 
fully wicked creation,” and that the 
book consists largely of a report of 
her conversations, vf which he gives 
us a sample, as being “almost pre- 
ternaturally clever.” As 1 fcar not 
many of the UNIry readers will read 
this book, although lured by the bait 
of “delightful wickedness,” and as I 
know also they would dislike to miss 


anything which is really “ preternat- 


urally clever,” | will transcribe for 
their benefit this precious morsel. 
Here it is, and if the rest of the vol- 
ume is equally brilliant, 1 don’t 
know but what we shall all be for ed 
to peruse it, to the endangering of 
our morals : 


“Yes, [ know, but you do me an in- 
justice. I shall be very good io him. [| 
can’t pretend that I am what is known 
as being in love with him, —in fact, I 
don’t think | know what that means, 
except that people get in a very ridic- 
ulous state, and write sonnets to their 
mistress’s front teeth, which reminds 
me that I ami going to the dentist to- 
morrow. Come and hold my hand, — 
yes, and keep withered flowers and that 
sort of thing. Ah, Jack, I wish that I 
really knew what it did mean. It can’t 
be all nonsense, because Chesterford’s 
like that, and he is an honest man if 
And Ido respect and admire 
him very much, and I[ hope [ shall 
make him, happy, and I hear he’s got a 


| the 


} 


; 


+ wrong sort.” 
rection of the Exposition manage: | 5 * 


let the minister know of it. 


; 


H. T. G, 


Men and Chings - 


WHY is religion without 
love like a personal devil 
Because there isn’t any. 


brotherly 


“It’s a great secret.” said the 
canny Scot, ** but Ill tell vou in confi- 
dence. The folk, | saw, maistly gave 
three-penny bits. Weel, when I| got 
money every Sabbath evening J 
carefully picked oot the sma’ coins and 
put them by. Noo, as there’s only a 
limited number of three-penny pieces 
in a little place like this, and as | have 
maist o’ them at present under lock 
and key, the folk maun give sixpenses, 
at least, instead. Sae,. that’s the way 
the collections are doubled. 

—~Spare Moments. 


KNVIRONMENT AND EVOLUTION. —A 
writer, in a paper before the French 
Academy, Jan. 2, 1891, states that rab- 
bits which have been taken to the Pic 
du Midi Observatory (9,500 feet above 
he sea-level) have produced in seven 
years a race somewnat different from 
their original :ace in the surrounding 
plains. They are a little smaller, have 


less developed ears, and their fur coats 


are of a lighter color and very thick. 
Moreover, the consistence of their 
blood has undergone a notable change. 
[It contains more iron, and possesses a 
greater power of absorption for Oxy- 
ven. The writer goes on to say that 
“an anatomical change is thus pro- 
duced by the envircnment; and no 
naturalist will doubt that, if the race 
continues to multiply for a great num- 
ber of years in the same conditions, it 
will maintain its present characters or 
develop new ones on the same line, the 
more rapidly so if natural selection 
eliminates the less adapted individu- 
als.” — Independent. 


oo -- — ——  -————_ 


THE mechanism of the leg and foot 
of a chicken, or other bird that roosts 
ona limb, isa marvel of design. It 
often seems strange that a bird will 
sit on a roost and sleep all night 
without falling off, but the explana- 
tion is perfectly simple. The tendon 
of the leg of a bird that roosts is so 
arranyed that when the leg is bent at 
the knee the claws are bound to con- 
tract, and thus hold with a sort of 
death-grip the limb rcund which they 
are placed. Put a chicken’s feet on 
your wrist and then make the bird sit 
down, and you will have a practical 
illustration on your skin that you 
will remember for some time. By 
this singular arrangement, seen only 
in such birds as roost. they will rest 
comfortably, and never think of hold- 
ing on: for it is impossible for them 
to let go till they stand up. 

—The Myrtle. 


IF anyone js ill or in trouble in 
your family or among your friends, 
He has 


'no other way of finding it out except 


by some accidental mention. Absence 
from church is not always a sign of 


delightful new yacht: and, oh ! do look | trouble at home. — The Visstor. 
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|Drink in the scund, yet somehow all 
| my fears 

Go fleeing ‘fore me when | think of 
souls | 


Contributed and Selected 
Life and Death. 


A seed fell into the Earth. 
Krom wlere ? 


Transcending all of time and space : 

That was something 
which no one knew, — 

The Earth least of all. but she clasped 
it close 

And warmed it through and through. 

She fed it with dew and rain, 


great wholes 
Of Truth. of 
not be 


Love, of Joy! It may 


That the old Universe is prodigal, 
Beyord all sense of reason, honor, too: 
So much may daring sense of justice 


And the pulse of her throbbing heart See. 
Beat through its ecating of brown, This nobler faith and credence in the 


And made something within it start All 
And break through the dull cold form. Be ours: 
Which the Earth was blessine and 

brooding, SIDNEY H. MORSE, 
vive . . . ° ° —— Se — 
rin It lett it, and left it in ruins, The Andover House. | 
Karth’s tenderest care eluding. | 


Was this life’ Was this death ” 


abides alway, the good, the 
true. 


If, as political economists and so. | 
The Earth said death: she saw no gain. ciologists are now teaching, the one 
But the Sun and the Air eried life! effective lever by which we may hope 
For a plant arose where a seed had to lift the yoverty-stricken masses 

lain. into a happier condition, with a pros- 
;ect of permanence, is an elevation 
Naar of the standard of living, then the 
To a higher, invisible shore : principle of the social settlement, or, 
We cry, “ This is death,” and hear not | a. jt is generally designated, “col- 

those lege settlement,”— which seek to 
Who shout, “ This is life! Oh, life ev- | bring more of brightness and human 

ermore !™ interest into the lives of the ; oor, 
thus inevitably awakening the ambi- 
tion of the younger generation for a 
higher life than that in which they 
find themselves, —is worthy of our 
e pe aad taecr hearty commendation and support. 
©, sad and sorrowing here this winter We have rece ntly received the report 
: night,— of the Andover House, located at No. 
The winds moaning and shaking the 4 Rollins street. Boston. which has 

window-panes, now been in existence about two 
[| do bethink .me of the friends of | years: and although it is too long to 

Light be set forth in Uniry, we believe 
Who, years agone. befriended me: the that the interest of our readers is 
such that they will be glad to read 


We weep when a life moves on 


JULIA M. PAKSONS. 


John C. Learned. 


gains | | ib | 3 
That I, enriched, did count my cer- what the Head of tne House nas 0 
tainties ; say under the subtitles which follow. 


The motto of the report is a sentence | 


And hcard and feel deep satisfaction in| of President W. J. Tucker’s. — “The 
As ever miser did with his pure gold. theory of work is to be lavish of per- 
Ah, ncne brought me a lkve more sonal influence; to put a great deal 
prized than his: of one’s self into the thing one un- 
Nene gave a strength more equable dertakes, whatever it may be.” 
and kin 
To all cne cheristes and fain would general line of thought and work : 


hold THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND DISTRICT. 


The neighboraood to which the 
residents particularly give their at- 
tention includes seven blocks lying 


Eternally. The quiet humor sweet 


That played about the eve and used to 


ree a . 
0 . - , : between Washington street and Har- 
ne when afar and bid him welcome rison avenue, together with certain 
7 home, outlying groups of houses. They 
still chiding him that he -o long did find themselves also becoming more 
ream: and more concerned with interests 


It was all cl arming. strengthening and affecting the whole South End dis- 
ood. trict. In the immediate neighbor- 

‘ ay ee ays en ere _. hood perhaps the most distinctive 
As one by one. companions of thore effort has been in the way of friendly 
visiting. In this visiting, while one 
great object is to learn more truly 
al out the actual life of poorer people, 
would to make a careful and systematic 

| hear a voice declaring, “Dry your study. of it in fact, yet all formal 
tears. and inquisitive methods have been 
avoided, and the effort has been to 
be perfectly simple and friendly. 
People have not been called upon so 
ears frequently as to make the*acquaint- 


Vears, 
They fall away and disa}. ear, I list 
Faint echoes fromaland remcte. Fain 


For we are s+parate as by a mist.” 


There nothing comes so tangible. my 


helper. 


The following extracts indicate the. 


> ee ee ee 


—— 


ance commonplace, and the residents 
are not expected to be “visitors” in 
the professional sense of that term, 
going daily in a monotonous round 
from house to house. And yet a sys. 
tematic plan for the neighborhcod is 
foilowed, by which several groups of 
familes that live near together have 
‘ach become the particular care of 
ope of the residents, who takes a 
personal interest not only in the in- 
dividuals and families, but in the 
little group as a group, whatever 
there is that may hold it together. 
He becomes to them adviser and 
They learu to come to him 
and seek his advice and assistance. 
He sees that the boys have good 
books to read, and he takes care in 


various ways that they have some 


wholesome and beneficial outlet for 
their activity. He has the girls pro- 
vided for in the same way as far as 
possible. Occasionally he gives a 
highly appreciated “party” at the 
House. where old and young come 
in together. 


In a less close way the residents 
are gradually becoming acquainted 
with many people here and there in 
the immediate neighborhood and 
throughout the surrounding district 
—people upon different grades of life, 
having varied interests. ‘This kind 
of acquaintance was very largely in- 
creased through the connection of 
the residents with the South End 
Free Art Exhibition, at which some 
of them were present for a greater or 
less time every day during the four 
weeks while it was open. In all 
sorts of ways the men are becoming 
familiar with the past traditions and 
the present activities of the South 
End, with the public officers, with 
school teachers, with clergymen, 
with social workers, with trade-union 
leaders, and, largely through these 
friends, with leading local citizens, 
with workingmen and their families, 
and particularly with the boys, who 
one of these days will be themselves 
assuming the management of South 
End affairs. Among all these kinds 
of people there is, so far as can be 
known, entirely good feeling toward 
the House—though we may be glad 
to know that the House to most of 
these people stands fur the men who 
live init. Those of them who come 
to the House, in the main remember 
it as not anything else than a place 
where certain men live. 


WITH REGARD TO RELIGIOUS WOKK. 


From January to April was held at 
the House at 8:30 on Sunday evening, 
a musical service consisting of hymns, 

anthems, an appropriate reading, 
and some collects from the prayer 
book. The musical help came from 
the Conservatory through Professor 
Hale, to whom we have been so much 
and so frequently indebted. ‘There 
is great need in the South End for 
some popular service of this kind. 
which should be held in a large hall 
where peopie should feel perfectly 
free to enter. The service should be 
worshipful, but only as appealing to 
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the simpler and deeper religious in- 
stincts of people, and should be abso- 
lutely without the taint of proselyt- 
ism. Our own principle with regard 
to the respect paid to each different 
form of religious faith his been care- 
fully held to—not at all as a policy 
but as a principle. As to undertak- 
ing definitely religious work our, at- 
titude has been exactly the same as 
with regard to every other kind of 
helpful effort; that is, it is our aim 
to work here as far as possible by co- 
operation with existing agencies 
rather than by inaugurating entirely 
new enterprises. The Andover House 
as such doves not attempt to do the 
work of a church any more than it 
attempts to do the work of a charity 
board. ‘To both of these kinds of 
work already organized in the dis- 
trict it gives its hearty sympathy and 
co-operation. 
SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 

It has been by no means lost sight 
of during the year that men come to 
the Andover House to study as they 
work and to work as they study. It 
has been found constantly that work 
among the people brings with it not 
only an illumination as to the peo- 
ple’s life but as to one’s own life. 
One is shifted almost unwittingly 
into a@ new pointof view, from which, 
we cannot doubt, the various affairs 
of human existence are more clearly 
and truly understood, and 
which as a point of departure for 
action one can move with a far clear- 


from | 


er insight, a far deeper human feel-. 
ing. But besides the various points. 


of working-class life which have been 


the particular social work of the 


Hlouse, the residents have followed | 


out closely and systematically certain 
lines of investigation into social con- 
ditions. One has observed carefully 
the various forms of popular amuse- 
ment which fill up so much of the 
leisure time of the working people 
and to so great a degree give quality 
to their lives. Another has sought 


to find exactly what the supply is of. 


churehes and church workers in those 
sections of the city where the work- 
ing classes have their homes, and 
with the hope, also, of getting some 
senses of the social value of the 
church's activity among the poorer 
people of the city. Another has un- 
dertaken a thorough investigation of 
the cheap lodging-houses of Boston, 
which are to so large an extent a new 


dent, except that it is well known 
that they are the resort and the 
breeding-place of pauperism and 
crime. This investigation will be 
continued through another year, and 
the result will bea beochure which will 
be, we feel sure, a distinct contribu- 
tion to the study of social conditions. 
Still another has compiled the “ Guide 
to Evening Classes,” which has been 
sent to members of the Association, 
and has had a considerable sale at the 
bookstores. A careful statistical 
Statement of the number of the un- 
employed in Boston has just been 
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prepared by a resident and an asso- 
ciate worker of the House. 


ee 


By the Way. 
I. 

“Freddie” writes for a “Christmas 
overcoat.” He is “ten years old and 
not particular about appearances, 
only so it's warm.” The coat is taken 
to him. He has a mother, who “ gets 
some sewing todo.” She earns when 
she gets work, which is not always, 
by “working steady, 373 cents a day 

long days, some of them running 
away into the night.” “Freddie hus 
to go to school, so earns nothing.” 
The older boy gets work off and on. 
“If it wasn’t for the rent” they 
could manage—or, if the refit was 
“less,” it would be better. But the 
two little rooms in which they “live, 
move, and have their being ” are not 
comfortable. Dark, dingy, and cold. 
No sign of any modern convenience. 
Water and coal bruught up four 
lights by hand. “Freddie keeps the 
p'ace as neat as he can, and gets the 
meals mostly, washes all the dishes. 
and never breaks one. lHe deserves 
the overcoat or anything else. I’m 
rather glad he has to go to school, for 
if he didn’t he’d beearning $3 a week. 
Hie can always get work, but the 
schoolin’ is so much better for him: 
and I think if we can shift till he 
gets an education /e’ll be a man.” 

“ Freddie” comes in. The overcoat 
fits. 

“Thanks! If I ‘d had it a week or 
so ago, when it was so cold. But 
may be there ’ll come cold weather 


| again ‘fore the winter ’s over.” 
touched and learned about through 


Yes, they ‘d had a turkey sent in, 
and some otber things, and, “ with 
the overcoat, Christmas will go off 


| jolly.” 


tle room. 


is one window. 


She lives alone. Has one neat lit- 
Conveniences all her own 
planning. The stove is polished and 
the floor is white and clean. ‘There 
It has a lace cur- 
tain. There are tidies on the stand 
and rocking chair. She knit them. 
In person she is slight built, and is 
dressed neatly: her brown hair 


brushed down over her ears like 


—_ - — 


heard of George Eliot. 


George Eliot's. But then, she never 
Fas seen 
Was the mother of 


Three died, the other 


better days. 
four children. 


went to parts unknown seeking his' 


fortune. Promised to return. 


“And 


he will return, for he never broke his 
and unknown land to the social stu-_ 


une and mine.— How long? 
‘years now. 


promise: he will come with his fort- 
Twelve 
But he’ll come.” Her 
wants are few. She supplies them 
by “doing mending” for the boys that 
have no homes. They keep her busy: 
more than she can do. She “sews 
buttons on for half a cent, and does 
lots of mending—well, for what they 
can pay. I’ve lots of friends among 
the boys anil men who live in board- 


ing houses, and I’ve learned them to 


bring ali their mending before it gets 
too bad. A stitch in time saves 
nine, I tell them, and costs less. So 
I manage very well, and have quite 


afamily. Itall keeps me cheerful, 
and that ‘s half the battle.” 


Three fellows have one room—none 


too big; none too clean; none too 
comfortable. A little stove, “ bought 


second hand, cracked and smokes.” 
Only one has had work for more than 
amonth. ‘The other two sit around, 
read and smoke. Saturday night the 
one with work brings home five dol- 
lars. Rent $1.50, 3.50 for coal. 
grub and tobacco. . Couldn’t drop the 
tobacco: could easier go wivhout 
milk. “A pipe when you have to 
loaf keeps a fellow from committin’ 
murder.” By and by the others 
would have work, and the one now 
working may not have. Then he’) 
keep house, read and smoke. No re- 
lation. Just drifted together—birds 
of a feather. Pretty well posted, 
too, on matters in general. Have 
discussions on the best way to vov- 
ern Chicago. Are down on _ turn- 
stiles. Want elevated roads every- 
where, and all roads to be run by the 
people. The city isin the hands of 
a mob—a mob of a few bloats who ‘ve 
got money and rule. If the people 
would turn out and do things—they ’d 
soon straighten things. Gambling 
could n’t be suppressed till you got 
rid of gamblers. “Must kill ’em off 
or stop breedin’ ’em.” But then, 
“what can you expect, when most 
the business ’s done by gambling ? 
How else do millionaires get their 
millions? Earn it? Bah!” 

These three are a couspiracy. Have 
designs on the world. Mean to take 
the world in hand. ‘They don’t cry 
with Hamlet, “Woe is me that 
ever 1 was born.” They ‘re glad of it. 
It gives them their opportunity to 
set the world right. They will do. 
When times are better they ’ll starta 
paper. “Not a newspaper. D—-n 
the news! What we want is ideas— 
sense ; show how things can be done. 
Everybody knows the news; that is, 
that things ain’t done. What paper 
shows how? We’ll do it.” 

Query: Are these the thinkers Em- 
erson said the world must beware of ? 

ee me. 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


‘Sure to Cure 
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Mortal or Immortal ? 


BY LOUISE NYDEGGER, 


Mortal or immortal ? 
questions with which human reason- 
ing has wrestled, there is perhaps 
none more ancient in its origin, none 
more universal in its interest, than 
this one. Krom the earliest ages of 
thinking mankind it has been asked 
in the most various ways and under 
the most various circumstances. Phi- 
losophers have contemplated it pro- 
foundly and sought its solution by all 
the arts of logic: it -has been medi- 
tated in the quiet of a study or on 
long solitary walks. Some have vol- 
untarily fixed their minds upon it, to 
others it has been suggested at some 
particular occasion. 

One of the greatest philosophers of 
antiquity died conversing on it with 
his disciples. Thinking he had solved 
the question with positive proofs for 
his conclusion, his last moments in 
this life were radiant with the hope 
of entering soon into a pure spiritual 
state of eternal duration. ‘To-day, 
after more than two thousand years 
of progress, with all that science has 
revealed and demonstrated, most of 
these proofs can no longer be admit- 
ted, though the sublimity of the dis- 
course is still admired. Then another 
Master came with prophecies, even 
promises of an eternal life: and as 
his teaching was clad in a much 
more concrete form than the spec- 
ulative thought of the Greek phi- 
losopher, it was more easily com- 
prehended by the humble and the 
ignorant. The Christian belief iu 
immortality soon spread among the 
nations, and was handed down 
through a long series of centuries 
until at the present time the majority 
of people consider the question solved 
beyond dispute by this assurance of 
eternal existence. But there is an- 
other class who, refusing to believe 
in anything beyond reality and re- 
ducing everything to the laws of 
matter and motion, deny the continu- 
ation of soul life in another world. 
Between these two extremes there 
are those who are satisfied neither 
with the evidence which the former 
draw from revealed religion nor with 
the materialism of the latter. From 
the fact thatscience, still in progress, 
has not yet explored and demunstrat- 
ed all that we can ever hope to know, 
they infer that what is now unsolved 
and almost seems unsolvable, may 
yet be known clearly and positively. 

The question did nut originate ina 
philosopher’s brain, when plunged 
the deepest in speculative thought, — 
it presented itself inevitably in the 
most solemn and the most awful 
situations of human life. More fre- 
quently than at any other time, it 
has been put with despairing or hope- 
ful eagerness at the prospect of death 
or beside the lifeless body of a be- 
loved one. 


Among the | edge obtained in their exereise. 


EK ver since man began to be a think- 
ing being, he sought to understand 
Nature and her phenomena around 
him, gaining twofold in this effort: 
on the one hand, the development of 
the intellectual facuities by exercis- 
ing them: on the other, the kKnowl- 


go back to primitive man in the first 
period of his search for understand- 
ing. Of all the mysteries around 


But. 


from the distant stars 


him, that of death must have been. 


the darkest, the most awe-inspiring. 
yet exactly the one he was most eager 
to penetrate. Accustomed to con- 
sider himself the center of all Nature, 
and expecting to continue forever in 
the present state of existence, he 
could not comprehend why life de- 


—CeSS ; 


| 


Christian’s belief is built 


parted from the human body, leaving 


it to decay like that of animals, like 
the leaves that fell, like everything 
else that had served its time and was 
worn out and useless. 
conceive that he should ever cease to 


struction, of passing into nothing- 
ness, was full of horror. In this he 


| 
| 
| 


He could not. 


errors of the past, men became less 
apt to take as self-evident what at 
first appeared to be so, and less in- 
clined to believe without seeking a 
demonstration for believing. But 
such is the diversity of the human 
mind that arguments which convince 
sume are rejected as unsatisfactory by 
others. The earth and almost all of 
her secrets have been explored, even 
man’s search 
for knowledge has returned with suc- 
but the mystery of death, so 
near to us, concerning all of us, is 
not yet explained in a way that al! 
can admit. The certainty of the 
upon faith 
alone, and from this point the phil- 
osopher cannot reason. ‘The conclu- 
sion of the materialist is drawn 
from science, and science is not yet 
at the end of her revelations. ‘The 
evidence of facts and experience is 
wanting, because man’s ingenuity 


has not yet penetrated the realms of 
be. To him, the idea of absolute de- | 


already felt, perhaps, one of the fun- | 


damental laws of the universe, though 


he could not yet understand and for- | sonal immortality, let us see if the 
mulate it, —the law of indestructi- | idea of the cessation of personality is 


bility of matter and energy. But, 
unable to rise above the concrete, 
ignorant of everything beyond his 
immediate experience, he could con- 
ceive no. other way of continuation 
than by means of a personality, dis- 


tinct and separate from everything | 


around him. Either the body from 
which the mysterious and invisible 
life had fled was to be resumed and 
revived in another world, or he must 
be endowed with another body in 
order to continue existence. This 
seemed seif-evident to him: no proofs 
and no arguments were needed, be- 


’ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


cause doubt simply did not enter his| 


mind. 
His idea of the future life could 


not differ much from his perceptions | 


of real life, except that hope pictured 
him the former with everything 
united that was agreeable to him in 
this world. 
gence and moral sense developed, the 


done in this life, was added. 


the dead, neither have any of them 
returned hither to bear testimony of 
the state into which they passed. 
Since we lack a positive and all- 
convincing evidence for belief in per- 


still so full of horror as it must have 
appeared to ancient man. Since that 
time man’s attitude towards Nature 
has greatly changed. As a result of 
thought and investigation, he no 
longer considers himself as her cen- 
ter, for whom all else exists, but as 
part of her. He may think himselt 
a noble part, but still a part is less 
than the whole. He has gained a 
fair insight into her workshop: his 
instruments have revealed him the 
infinitely small as well as the in- 
finitely vast and distant. By tracing 
the relations of cause and effect, he 
has seen that life and not death is 
her principle and aim, that death 
everywhere means new life. A grain 
of corn is laid into the earth, but in 


order that a new plant may arise, it 


By and by, as his intelli- | to the germ of new life. 


must first decay and then graduall\ 
give up its substance, its personality, 
Just from 


this fact, too, has been drawn the in- 
idea of retribution for good or evil | ference of eternal life to come out of 


. With | death. 


As if this new plant was not 


the progress of intellectual develop- | destined in its turn to decay and pass 
ment, his conceptions of deity and | away. 


future existence changed constantly, 
becoming more and more independent 
of what he saw around him in real 
life and more abstract in their char- 
acter. The imagination, like all the 
other faculties, unfolded its power 
and became active, especially in the 
realms of the supernatural and the 
mysterious. Tradition came, and 
did her work in handing down from 


one generation to the other all the | 


hope and aspiration concentrated in 
religious belief of those that pre- 
ceded. The religious writings of 
every people deal largely with the life 
to come after death. 

Then, at another period of devel- 
opment, doubt and the spirit of criti- 
cism came to play their important 
roles. 


| 


Put on their guard by many : 


Let us go to the graves where our 
ancestors rest. Before they were 
brought here they had lived and 
toiled upon earth sixty, seventy, 
eighty years,—-some more, some less. 
Small and weak they began life, mere 
tiny germs. The earth gave them 
sustenance, they built up their physi- 
cal being and grew strong and large. 
Like the plant, they have had their 
season of growth, of maturity, and 
then of decay. Their bodies were 
given back to earth whence they had 
drawn every particle of their being. 
The substance which composed them 
had returned to its source and was 
assimilated by it to go forth again into 
new life substance of some kind. 
Just so the water passes from the 
ocean into clouds, and from them 
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into the ocean again, after manifold | as true there as they are for the phys- 


transformations and wanderings, and 
after having been put to many uses. 
All Nature’s movements are in cir- 
cles and everything returns to 
starting point. But just as part of 
the ocean is constantly distributed in 
rivers and lakes, just so a part of 
humanity is constantly upon the face 
of the earth until its time comes to 
return to the great source and to be 
replaced by the continuous flow of 
the life-stream. 

An essentiai element of the life of 
these ancestors still courses among 
us. Kach dying generation leaves 
behind it what its intellectual and 
muscular power achieved, the product 
of which we call civilization. The 
prominent factors in this product are 
immortalized by fame. But also the 
many thousands who _ passed 
oblivion left. nevertheless, an im- 
portant share in the same product. 
Humanity as a whole, and not single 
individuals, has brought civisization 
this far, and the great mass of hu- 
manity are ordinary beings. Even 
he who performed nothing but hum- 
ble manual toil is not to be despised, 
for such is as necessary in the order 
of the whole as the more lofty occu- 
pations. If it were not for the labor 
of the many thousands, the thinking 
man could not sit apart, liberated as 
he is by these from drudgery, to 
dwell in the regions of intellect and 
speculative thought. Not only do 


they supply his physical wants, but 


he also needs them to convert into 
reality and usefulness the results of 
his thinking. A cultured mind can 
plan a bridge, a machine, a temple, 
but he depends upon the toil of the 
lower thousands to realize their con- 
struction. The scientist carries on 
his investigations with the aid of 
instruments that their labor fur- 
nished him. : 


Thus each one had an activity of 


its | 


into. 


sonal 


some kind, more or less conducive to. 


the general end and aim of all, until 
his or her strength was 
spent. 
less fertile, 
power of abstraction. ‘The muscles 
were worn and acted no longer with 
the same vigor and promptitude. 


they could yield. How perfectly nat- 


ural that they should disappear and. 


gradually | 
The brain grew weary and 
and by and by lost its 


ical being. 

‘Among the dead may be many who 
spent a life of humble toil, but who 
possessed rich talents that for lack 
of opportunity remained undeveloped 
or were crushed by poverty. But of 
the same brain substance was given 
from parent to child. It may thus 
have passed through many genera- 
tions until, at last, it found genial 
soil in which it vould thrive and 
bear forth its fruit. Thus the many 
that pass away and are _ forgotten 
have their functions of importance 
that count high through all times, 
and one of these is the transmission 
of genius. 

Considering death as a return of 
worn out substance to its source, 
there can be no idea of horror asso- 
ciated with it to an intelligent mind, 
even if there is no assurance of per- 
existence after this life by 
means of an immortal soul. Espe- 


cially he who loves Nature and com- 


municates intimately with her, can- 
not be horrifled at the thought of 


finally mingling with her and being 


absorbed by her, while part of his 
mental and physical substance 
is still circulating upon earth 
as embodied in the works he 
left behind him. His ego 
bad completed the circuit and 
returned to the starting point, the 
great All. In life he admired Na- 
ture’s beauty and grandeur; by death 
he becomes one with her, indistin- 
guishable from her. 


total annihilation be our destiny, for 
what is once created can never pass 
out of existence again; it can only be 
transformed. When we have grown 
weary in a life-time of continuous 
toil and struggle, the thought of such 
complete repose is consoling; and for 
those who are capable of rising above 
self there is a quiet satisfaction in 
the prospect of such a continuation 
among the living. Especially when 
we are oppressed with sorrow, the 
idea of passing into an unconscious- 
ness, which means a cessation of all 
woes, is calming. 


The eagerness of mankind to find 


assurances of an eternal life after 
Mind and muscle had yielded all that’ 


make way for the new vital current. 


which was ready to replace them! 
But the life-force of the dying gen- 


What their hands and minds had 


death has yet another :ource than 
the love of self-preservation. Every 
being endowed with thought and 


feeling has a desire for happiness, | 


the virtuous as well as the wicked ; 


but as their concep.ions of it differ, 
eration was left behind, not only in> 


ing it. 


achieved; it throbs and pulsates also : 


in the stream of the present, for 
those that took the places of the 
dead are of their own flesh and blood. 
The fluid that had become weak and 
sluggish in the former now courses 
with new vigor in the latter. Their 
forms and features, in renewed youth, 
are still upon earth, and will be trans- 
mitted through all the centuries to 
come. An even more intimate part 
of their personality still exists, in 
the shape of mental and moral qual- 
ities: for the laws of inheritance are 


so do their means and ways of pursu- 
But life is such that no indi- 
vidual could yet pass his entire ex- 
istence in unbroken happiness—if it 
is not troubled from without, it is 


from within, by the _ conflicts 
which grow out of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature. Of course. 


not all have to undergo the same 
amount of sorrow, but every one 
knows of some struggle, disappoint- 
ment or trial. If they do not come 
to him directly, he has hundreds of 
occasions to suffer them with some 
fellow-being. Pure, unmixed happi- 
ness is rare and transitory in this 


Thus we are as-- 
sured, at least, that in no case can 


world, at least for those who do not 
consider it to be in mere material 
welfare. Thus the great majority 
reach the end of life with longings 
unappeased. But hope, that com- 
forter and inspirator, which so often 
has sustained them, points beyond 
the mystery of the grave to another 
world. ‘There the effurts and sacri- 
fices that remained unrewarded here 
will be recompensed, the sorrow that 
was left unhealed will be soothed, 
the knowledge that was unattainable 
here, there it will come in floods of 
light. All contradictions will be recon- 
ciled, all wrongs redressed, all strife 
dissolved in everlasting harmony. 
The longings of the human heart for 
such a state of being have been in- 
terpreted as a prophecy of Heaven. 
Indeed, it is very reasonable to ex- 
pect that this natural longing will 
find sometime, somewhere, a realiza- 
tion. But another interpretation 
may be given to it by those who 
believe that mankind is in con- 
stant progress, intellectual and mor- 
al. As man becomes more enlight- 
ened century after century, he will 
live more in conformity to natural 
law: as a consequence his exist- 
ence upon earth will be more per. 
fect and harmonious in every way, 
and the amount of happiness 
for every individual will increase in 
the same measure. All the wrongs 
and contradictions which now abound 
in life, making men miserable, were 
not put into it by Nature or any 
supernatural being. Man himself 
created them, they grow out of his 
many faults and weaknesses, and 
man himself can make them dis- 
appear again. If every individual 
would attempt to do it and link 
effort to effort, such a change could 
be accomplished in a short time. 
But as it is, those who are striving 
for good are always thwarted and 
counteracted by the wicked and even 
by the indifferent ones. As virtue 
and not wickedness sustains the 
mental and physical life of humanity, 
the former will survive in the end, 
if humanity is to continue its ex- 
istence through a great length of 
time. Therefore itis probable that 
the state of being, for which the 
heart seems to have a_ prophetic 
yearning, will finally be established 
upon earth. Here again we have to 
rise above the idea of personality: 
for not we as individuals shall pass 
after death into that existence, but 
mankind as a whole will attain it, 
though it be in the distant future, 
but centuries count little where 
eternity is involved. Is it so diffi- 
cult, then, to renounce that self 
in the contemplation of grander 
things and vaster interests? Those 
who are capable of doing it, 
will rejoice in the prospect of heaven 
upon earth and in the consciousness 
that they are hastening its coming 
by their struggle for good. For we 
know by the laws of inheritance 
that the efforts of one generation 
advance the succeeding ones, not 
only by what is achieved thereby 
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but also in disposing them to con 
tinue these efforts in the same di- 
rection. 

The answer to this question. “ mor- 
tal or immortal? ”—which has been 
repeated again and again in the calm 
words of philosophy and in the 
strains of agony,—1s notof such vast 
im portance to man as it has been made 
t) appear by the idea of future re- 
tribution for good or evil done in this 
life. If we believe that moral order 
and justice prevail in the Universe, we 
see not even a necessity for such re- 
tribution, for by the laws of cause 
and effect evil is punished, just as 
certainly as good is rewarded, by its 
natural consequences. The effect may 
not always be immediate, nor appur- 
ent to our eyes: sometimes it even 
seems to be reversed: but that does 
not change the fundamental prin- 
ciple. Just this fact increases the 
merits of the moral man. Indeed, 
what kind of morality would that be 
which consisted in doing good with 
the certainty of reward, and in avoid- 
ing evil through fear of a scourge ? 

In looking forward too intently for 
a life to come there is danger, not only 
of falling into error and mysticism, 
but also of slighting duties near to us 
in real life. The present has _ prob- 
lems the solution of which are of far 
more vital consequence to mankind 
than that of immortality. We feel 
this when we look upon the dark 
stream of ignorance, misery and 
crime that courses through humanity. 
and which means death in the direst 
sense of the word. How to make 
this disappear is a problem of stronger 
demands upon hard, earnest thinking 
than the attempt to lift the veil 
from death. Whether our knowledge 
will ever be extended beyond 
things of this world, can neither be 
denied nor affirmed at present. The 
limits of the unknown have con- 
stantly receded before the progress 
of the mind—we cannot yet foresee 
whether they will once become fixed 
as the limits of the unknowable. In 
the meantime, a thinking mind will 
appease his desires for more under- 
standing by the certainty which 
he ean obtain, and renounce with 
patient resignation the curiosity 
which wants to go beyond that. The 
understanding of highest concern to 
every individual, that of his duties 
in this life, is found, not in the spec- 
ulations about an infinite and un- 


known future, but in the needs of. 


the present. 


Correspondence 


Churches Versus the Boston Society 
for Ethical Culture. 


The question has often been asked, 
both jestingly and seriously, “ What 
is there unique in the Boston Society 
for Ethical Culture? Why do not 
«hurches cover all the grand moral 
and religious needs of humanity?” 
To answer this question intelligent- 
ly, inquirers must meet on common 
xround. That common ground is 
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the | 


.they are but stepping stones, 


should be withdrawn as soon as the | that, conforming to this. we pay pro- 


shall be> 


the love of perfection. Permit a 


reminiscence here. 


In my early years I frequently ex- , 
| perienced 


wu sense of loneliness. | 
pondered how to harmonize the war- 
ring elements of religion. 
vited to participate in the intellec- 
tual feasts of Harvard University, I 
grew less lonely, the vacuum in my 
life was filling, and atlast, as Il sailed 
for Germany, a new hope was born, a 
hope which has deepened into the 
realization of to-day. 
veloped from my vision of the church 
in °67. 

Space forbids narration of the 
causes, but the picture | saw was 
this: Caste was present in the clergy 
who dared not be the prophets they 
would: again, in the lay people 
whose highest conception of brother- 
ly love was the offering of material 
gift. Intellectual sectarianism was 
seen in the narrowness of investiga- 
tion on the subjects of religion and 
ethics, so that a communicant of any 
one church was practically forced to 
close his ears to all truth outside, be 
it ancient or modern. ‘The subordi- 
nation of the ethical to the theoloyi- 
cal was too sadly disclosed by the 
fact that “church membership” 
might cover a multitude of sins, such 
as lottery, fashion, slander, hypocrisy. 
So the reform | prayed to inaugurate 
was practical,-— nay, vital to the 
race. 

For three years, from 1871 to 1874, 
I received the courteous attention of 
Livinity School professors, sharing 
every exercise of the students, ex- 
cept public debate and sermonizing. 
Finally, after atripand study abroad, 
marriage and parentage also inter- 
vening, in 1881 I called for a novel 
assembly. 

In Dorchester, my present home, l 
asked fora people who would asso- 
ciate on the basis of character, since 
that was “common ground.” From 
this starting point, all could grow 
through investigation and brouherly 
love. 
such weight of truth and love as he 
could attain, while the leader counted 


simply as one who offered his or her 


peculiar gift, the power to organize 
and speak. 
In the process of evolution, inci- 


dent to all life, dilemmas arose. [| 


realized of course that warfare must 
be held with custom. 
greeted me was formal organization. 
I established at once the claim that. 


while all varieties of outward govern- | 


ment are essential to progiess, yet 
and 


summit of sclf-control 
reached. I believe this is true of 
individual and association alike, and 
I trust, in the end, it will apply to 
national and race life. 

In our Ethical Society, the vital 
relation of members as friends alone 
sustains it. 


| 
’ 
’ 


When in-. 


war come all the vices, 


That hope de- 


Each would lend to others . 


The first that 


distinguished thinker, Herbert Spen- 
cer, bas lately written me. He says: 
“In efforts toward ethical culture, 
there is constantly overlooked the one 
effort more important than all oth- 
ers, — the effort to suppress militan- 
cy. Abundant proof exists that with 
and with 
peace come all the virtues.” But to 
proceed. After three jears of pros- 


-perity, in which I christened (by my 


own formula) twenty children, und 
officiated at seven tunerals, having 
had in chaige some fifty families, a 
new break in custom was suggested. 
and then inaugurated. 

1 discovered that hymns and re- 
sponsive services were ill adapted to 
opposites in theological and ethical 
belief. This knowledge was forced 
upon me by the fact that some kept 
silence at the hour when all should 
join in spoken aspiration. This led 
to the collation of hymns which ] 
published in ‘S84. Kut the greatest 
struggle was to come. Conservatism 
and radicalism, like the centripetal! 
and centrifugal forces that they are. 
found it hard to maintain the desired 
equilibrium. 


It was noised abroad that the 
woman preacher, at whose ordination 
hundreds were turned away, was 
“traitor” to the church! One clergy- 
man, formerly of the place, had al- 
ready advised “quiet parlor meect- 
ings,” and though fed at Cambridge 
from the same table with herself, 
suggested that perhaps the lady was 
“entering a wedge” in the old meect- 
ing house on the hill! Another 
(Episcopalian) asked what “pew 
truth” she had to teach. Several 
popular clergymen of Boston (now de- 
ceased) wrote personal messages, in 
which my thorough preparation was 
commended, while the hint was given 
that “ health and sex ” considerations 
might deter from a public ministry on 
the hill. All this, without a study 
of the earnest. work we proposed to 
do! 

Only when a deeper faith possessed 
my soul, so that I dared not accept 
the anthropomorphic deity of tbe 
churches, and only when my love of 
truth became so strong that I dared 
to think (if need be) that my smal! 
identity might be swailowed up in 
the large race life, did I meet my last 
yreat trial of misrepresentation ! 

Our sociey is religious, deeply re- 
ligious)s We are called otherwise 
only by the unthinking world. It is 
our devotion to the eternai principles 
of the universe that makes us em- 
phasize the ethical law. We believe 


foundest respect to the “ Power that 
works for righteousness” And we 


‘so worship that we see, in every hu- 


man, ability to do likewise. We 


think no man or nation can exist 


without this faith, though imperfect- 


‘ly expressed. 
This 1 conceive to be. 


We further believe it to be simple 


' 


the ideal attitude, however long it | justice to the rising generation to lay 


may take to mould the parts intoa 
perfect whole. It precludes the pos- 


before them the treasures of the 
| Orient, so lately revealed by Sanscrit 


sibility of war, concerning which the scholars, andin fact the gems of any 
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nation under the sun, that pride and 3 


prejudice may find no place in their 
souis,—that, intellectually, they may 
know the why and w here- 
fore of their belief, while every 
child of humanity shall stand to 
them an oracle of the divine! 
Let not Buddha and Zoroaster, Con- 


fucius, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
those sweet, strong characters of long 


ago, be lost to memory when we 
breathe the no less winsome name of 
Jesus! Let our vision and our life 
yrow ! 

In this spirit was our Society found- 
ed, and thus it continues! Based 
upon sincerity, its primary work is 
the building of character, the devel- 
opment of the homely virtues, or 
“flowers of the heart,” as we express 
these to children. Our plan is to ad- 
dress the individual, and through 
him, in ever increasiny circles, the 
home, the nation and the world! 

CLARA M. BISBEE. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Buddhism and Christianity. 

EDITOR UNITY: 
the representatives of some of the 
Eastern religions, while in Chicago, 
were questioned as to what their be- 
lief was concerning Christians and 
adherents of other religions—wheth- 
er God would save them if they did 
not believe in Buddha or Mohammed. 
The Buddhist and Mohammedan 
priests both expressed their belief 
that infinite goodness would save 
them. "They seem to attach a more 
beneficent character to Deity than 
some Christians do. That eminent 
churchman, St. Augustine, declared: 
“What is called the Christian reii- 
vyion has existed among the ancients, 
and was not absent from the begin- 
ning of the human race until Christ 
came in the fiesh, from which time 
the true religion, which existed al- 
ready, began to be called Christian.” 
With equal truth it may be said that 
Judaism or Buddhism has existed 
from the beyinning of the human 
race. What is surprising about the 
Buddhist religion is the fact that it 
has never persecuted. ‘The Christian 
religion has no such beneticent rec- 
ord. Mackenzie, in his Royal Ma- 
sonic Oyclopwdia, estimates the lives 
sacrificed in the propagation ef Chris-. 
tianity at a total of 26,100,000. His 
estimates are: holy wars, 17,600,- 
000; Holy Inquisition, 5,000,000; re- 
ligious massacres, 3,000,000; burn- 
ings, broilings, roastings, etc., 500,- 
000. This is an appalling record. It 
is no wonder that an eminent Chris- 
tian minister, in speaking of Buddha, 
at the Parliament of Religions, re- 
ferred to him as wise and humane. 
Buddha lived only a few hundred 
years before Christ, yet the number 
of his adherents greatly exceed those 
vf the latter, being nearly five hun- 
dred millions. JEFFERSON. 


The Coast Sufferers. 


eee 


Epirok Unity: Please send me 
two copies of Unity for Nov. 16, 1898, 


at least *2,000.00 more. 


It is stated that 


the number which contains Mr. Gan- 
nett’s article about the August storm 
on the Sea Islands of South Carolina. 
I wrote an account myself, but this 
is far better. 

Massachusetts people have re- 
sponded generously to the call to aid 
the Sea Islands. The fund received 
at Dr. Hale’s ( Lew! a Hund) office is 
something like $3,000.00, and many 
s attering contributions amount to 
If only the 
other States would assist, Miss Bar- 
ton’s heavy labors would be light- 
ened. She writes that “not one in 


one in «@ hundred has food for two 


days,” except the rations she issued | 


(one peck of grits and one pound of 
pork per week for a family of seven ). 
Can you not do something through 
your paper to get assistance for the 
ted Cross work? Port Royal Island 


has been my home for many years. | owed, and relates how a brilliant 


Please direct to 
Mrs. A. H. CRISTENSEN, 
Brookline. Mass. 


The Study Table 
Recent Books. 


DEATH A DELUSION: With an Ac- 
count of some Personal Experiences 
on the Borderland between Sense 
and Soul. By John Page Hopps. 
London: Swan, ‘Sonnenschein & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 45. Us. 
This Js another interesting little 

contribution to the literature of 

“Spiritualism ” so called. ‘The man- 

ner in which the subject is treated 

may be inferred from the author’s 

mental attitude in regardtoit. “I 

am well aware,” he says, “of the feel- 

ing that exists against the whole sub- 
ject, but I know nothing of closed or of 
improper questions; 1 do not believe 
we know everything yet: I call no 
fact ‘common or unclean’: I deem 
nothing ‘childish’ or ‘unworthy’ 
which may lead to truth; and | take 
it to be the sign of truest wisdom 
when one is free from rash assump- 
tions, hasty condemnations, and that 
worst of all bigotries, the bigotry of 
un uninformed prejudice. We are 
here in this world to seek for the 
truth, and no one can be a thorough 
seeker after the truth who is unpre- 
pared to go all the way with the 
thing that is, whatever it may be.” 
M. H. L. 


KORADINE LETTERS: A Girl’s Own 
Book. By Alice B. Stockham, M. D.. 
and Lida Hunt Talbot. Chicago: 
Alice B. Stockham & Co. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 400. $2.25. 

Every teacher looking for new in- 
spiration in her work, and every 
mother anxious for assistance in her 
study of the individuality of her 
growing boys and girls, will find help 
—and that abundantly—in “ Kora- 
dine Letters.” 

Gerlsenbois School is a kindergar- 
ten grown to maturity. One sees 
there how the beautiful principles of 
the kindergarten may be carried out 
even in the higher school life, and 


Jiuty has bed, blanket, or cover, not | 


the real disciples of the Master wil) 
rejoice at even this ideal presenta- 
tion of what all believe may be and 
will be. 

Though written entirely in letter 
form, a form not calculated to hold 
the attention readily, the interest is 
caught and held from beginning to 
end, and glimpses of many beautiful 
characters given hetween the lines 

E. J. 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. 
A novel. By Richard Garbe. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
1804. White cloth and gold, gilt 
top, Svo, pp. 80. 41.00. 

This daintily bound and neatly 
printed little volume pictures in a 
general way the present day-life of 
the caste-bound Hindus, rings out 
the privations and sufferings of those 
who have the misfortune to be wid- 


‘young Brahman who in his poverty 
| was assisted by one of the merchant 
caste to pursue his studies, realized 
at length that he loved the merchant's 
dauzhtver, and in the hour of the 


ee 


merchanwt’s impending social and 
financial ruin because of his refusal] 
to subject his daughter (who had 
been married in childhood to a youth 
who had never taken her to his home 
and who finally died at a distance 
from his virgin wife) to the rales of 
widowhood, declares his love, ab,ures 
his caste, and starts life afresh. ‘The 
caste prejudices of the young Brah- 
man have been undermined by a wise 
and humane English judge whom he 
has been instructing in the ancient 
language of his people. The story 
was originally published as a serial in 
The Open Cowt. Such glimpses as it 
gives of Indian life will give it a 
value to those who are not interested 
in the psychological development of 
the hero. F. W. Ss 


The Magazines. 


‘To (NE who has not direct access 
to all of the leading English maga- 
zines, it is hard to estimate the value 
of Littel’s Living Aye. Each week one 
may count on at least one strone 
article, whatever his special taste 
may be. The accounts of travelers 
in all parts of the world,—which ap- 
peur in almost every issue, sometimes 
several the same week,—are often of 
great value to the student of social 
science, notwithstanding the fact— 
perhaps because of the fact—that 
they are rarely written from the eth- 
nographer's standpoint. In a some- 
what different line. one of the most 
suggestive essays that has appeared 
for many a day is tne Spectator’s review 
of Frederic Houssay’s “The Indus- 
tries of Animals,” which was repro- 
duced in Littell’s of November 25th. 
The difference in the degree of intel- 
ligence and civilization (if we may 
thus use the expression) in different 
groups of the same species of animal, 
is one of the most marvelous facts 
which the careful observations of 
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modern science is bringing to light. i very full report, taking about 160 


The old thought about instiuct is now | pages. 


manifestly out of the question. 


THE CYCLOPEDIC REVIEW OF CUL- 
RENT Hisrory tor the third quarter 
of 1893 commands our admiration 
and gratitude even more than its pre- 
decessor. 
to be the ideal. It can pive an 
amount of detail that would make an 
annual too cumbersome. while at the 
sume time it does not appear so often 
as to preclude the busy man from at- 
tending to it. And this Cyclopedic 
certainly lives up to its opportuni- 
ties. ‘The place of honor in _ this 
number is given to the monetary 
question, but we are not sure that in 
this the editor has put his best foot 
forward. ‘The account of the Fran- 
co-Siamese affair will, we think, be 
more highly appreciated,—perhaps 
because so many of us are particu- 
larly ignorant of the facts of which 
the French grab was the outcome, 
and are correspondingly anxious to 
learn what is so well told in the re- 
view. A special feature of the num- 
ber is a sketch of Mr. Gladstone's 
public life: and in view of the fact 
that he began his* parliamentary ¢ca- 
reer about sixty years ago, this is very 
acceptable to the younger generat ons 
of his fellow beings. 


CURRENT Topics is one of Chica- 


go’s institutions which we hardly 


dare call a stripling, not quite so old 
as that young giant, the University 
of Chicago, with which it is in a way 
associated. While it has not yet 
achieved such a wonderful success in 
its field as has the University in its, 
the magazine has some able contrib- 
utors, and may yet attain the rep- 
resentative position in the West 
which it seeks to gain. The Decem- 
ber number contains a symposium on 
the Parliament of Religions by some 
of the most prominent American 
ministers who took part in it, an ar- 
ticle bt Prof. Henry Drummond on 
“The Three Things that make up 
Life.” a brief word on “ Labor’s Needs 
and W. T. Stead’s Suggestions,” by 
Thomas J. Morgan, the labor leader, 
and a number of other articles in 
prose and verse, three of which dis- 
cuss subjects brought to mind by the 
recent assassination of Mayor Carter 
Harrison. Having spoken of its as- 
sociation with the University, it may 
te well to quote what the magazine 
itself has to say in reference to this: 

Current Topics is devoted, first to the 
discus: ion of living issues, secondly to 
the publication of literary matter of 
general interest. It also wishes to aid 
in giving popular expression to the 
ideas for which the University of Chi- 
cago particuiarly stands ; but it isin no 
sense an official publication of the Uni- 
versity. Each writer of a signed ar- 
ticle is alone responsible for all state- 
ments and for all expressions of opin- 
ion contained in his article. 


LEND A HAND for December is de- 
voted to the New England Confer- 
ence of Charities, Corrections, and 
Philanthropy. of which it gives a 


A quarterly review seems! that part of it which had reference 


Of special interest to UNITY 
readers will be Dr. Chas. P. Worces- 


_ter’s discussion of the problem, “In- 
stitutions or Families ? ” 


in connec- 
ticn with the care of neglected chil- 
dren. Lr. Knight’s address on the 
care of the teeble-minded, especially 


to moral imbeciles, and the discus- 
sion which followed, although sad 
reading, are of \alue to all students 
of human nature, as well as to those 
especially devoted to charitable work. 
Another subject, which was very fully 
discussed, was Probation in the case 
of those brought before the courts 
for law-breaking As Massachusetts 
is the only State in which the proba- 
tion officer has yet become an insti- 
tution, its experience will prove valu- 
able to ail students of law and ad- 
ministration. This is the most valu- 
able number of Lenda Hand that we 
have seen, and we question whether 
there is now to be had such another 
mine of practical and theoretical 
information for the charity-worker. 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE, yvood 
from the start, gets better all the 
time. With its many well con- 
ducted departments, its essays and 
well told short stories, and itsserial— 
it is an ideal family magazine. In 
this number Mary A. Livermore | be-| 
gins a very human, albeit somewhat 
sad story of American life, “One of 
the Forty-Niners,” there is the usual 
number of pretty stories and of es- 
says, &. G. W. Benjamin te.ls of the 
Life-Saving Service of the United 
States, there is a rather amateurish 
“Day with the Pueblos of Nambe,” 
and the several departments are as 
usual ably represented by Walter 
Blackburn Harte, Lilian Whiting, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson and Dr. 
Starr. One greets Mrs. Stetson’s 
bright article on “The Modern Con- 
science” with the greater interest 
since reading the remarkably clever 
verse which she has just put forth in 
a little volume. 


THE NEw EDUCATION is the name 
of a monthly magazine which aims to 
“unify” the teachings of home, kin- 
dergarten, and school. It appeals to 
parents as well as teachers and would 
guide both in their efforts to help the 
children grow in the right direction 
and develop into fullefficiency all the 
possibilities of their being. It fur- 
nishes methodical courses of pro- 
cedure, working programs, manual 
and intellectual occupations, stories, 
songs, games, studies of child-growth 
and child-nurture, discussions of vari- 
ous methods of training and teach- 
ing, of guiding the children in play 
and in work. 

The subscription is $1 a year, and 
the publishers are Simpson & Co., 21 
University place, New York. 


THE CHURCH EXCHANGE is the 
name of a handsome little monthly 
published at Portland, in the interest 
of the Maine Unitarian Conference, 
which tells of the liberal religious 


ee —_——--—-—- — - 


thought and action of that territory. 
It is interesting to notice how simi- 
lar the conditions are in this far 
Eastern tield—which is largely a new 
country eveu to-day—to those which 
prevail in the West. We hope Th: 
Church HKachange will receive the sup- 
port it needs to make it an effective 
agent in the spread of large religious 
truth, 


THe COSMOPOLITAN for . December 
is another World's Fair number, and 
contains some handsome illustrations. 
Walter Besant’s “American Notes” 
are thoughtful and kindly, as well as 
interesting. It goes without saying 
that Mark Twain's “Traveling with 
a Reformer” has an abundance of 
humor. 


NEW OCCASIONS, beginning with 
the Deceniber number, promises to 
have great value by reason of its reg- 
ular publication of the addresses de- 
livered before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society and the discussions there- 
upon. The December number con- 
tains Dr. Janes’ able and inspiring 
paper upon “Cosmic Evolution as Re- 
lated to Ethics.” 


UNIVERSAL TRUTH, a monthly 
magazine of “ Christian Science,” has 
come to our exchange table. Its 
spirit seems to be sweet, but it does 
not impress us as scientific, or, it 
truth means correspondence to real- 
itv, as eminently true. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


THE BLIND AS SEEN THROUGH BLIND EYES. 
By Maurice delaSizeranne. Authorized trans- 
lation from the second French edition by F. 
Park Lewis, M. D. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 154. 41.235. 

HENKY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN 
FRANCE. By P. F. Willert, M. A.. Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 478. $1.50. 

THE SOCIAL CONTRACT, or The Principles of 
Political Rights. By Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Translated by Rose M. Harrington. With in- 
troduction and notes by Edward L. Walter. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ge ok A. C. McClure & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
227. 1,25. 

HEART-BEATS. A Book of Meditations. By 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. With portrait 
and biographical sketch of the Author. Cloth, 
red edges, 330 pages, 1.50. George H. Ellis, 
Boston. 

TANAGRA: An Idyl of Greece. By Gottfried 
Kinkel. Translated by Frances Hellman, With 
a memorial sketch of Gottfried Kinkel. L[lus- 
trated with photogravures from designs by 
Edwin H. Blashfield. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
& Co. 
$1.75. | 

IN VARIOUS Moopbs. By M. A. B. Evans. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth; white, 
blue and gold; gilt top; 24mo; pp. 90. $1.00. 

TWO GERMAN GIANTS: Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck: The Founder and the Builder 
of German Empire. (Heroes of ‘"e Na- 
tions.) By John Lord. With Addeiwwda and 
two portraits. New York: Fords, Howard « 
Hulbert. 1894. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 173. £1.00. 

PICTURES FROM GREEK LIFE AND STORY. 
By A. J. Church, lately Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. With illustra- 
tions. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. “1894 
Cloth, 8vo, pp, 320. $1.25, 


Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
Cloth and gold, gilt top, &vo, pp. 77. 
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Flelos to High Living, 


SUN.—God’s great day and humanity’s 
great day are still ahead of us. 

MON.—Joy in one’s work is an important 
element in its success. 


TUES.—The only money a man owns is' 


that which he rightly uses. 


WED.—Learning is only getting rid of 


illusions. 

THURS —Remember that others may be 
right, though they differ from 
us. 


FR!.—The wise will look back to learn of 


both failure and success. 
SAT.—Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into 
heavenly light. 
—M. F. Savage. 


The Russians in Winter. 

The Russians seek forgetfulness of 
the long cold winter by introducing 
into their houses every possible sug- 
gestion of summery fragrance and 
verdure. Creeping vines cluster and 
climb over trellised doorways and 
window-frames, and large sums of 
money are expended by the wealthy 
in the purchase of rare exotics, and 
the poor make sacrifices of other 
pleasures to enable them to fill every 
available spot with flower-pots. 

When state balls occur in the 
Winter Palace of St. Petersburg, the 
banquet hall, which comfortably 
seats 3,000 people, is converted into 
a beautiful garden by means of 
trees brought from green-houses, and 
sitting beneath the leafy boughs the 
guests forget the cheerlessness with- 
out. 

This Winter Palace is one of the 
largest and most noted palaces of the 
world. It is built in the form of a 
square, four hundred and fifty-five feet 
long and three hundred and fifty 
broad. When the Emperor occupies 
it, it is said to contain more than six 
thousand inhabitants. Its wonder- 
fully beautiful halls are filled with 
the rarest statuary, gems, and 
pictures, together with tables and 
vases of malachite. 
the Winter Palace is the Hermitage, 
which was built by the Empress Cath- 
erine IL, as a refuge from the cares 
of state, and contains forty rooms of 
paintings, a museum of statuary, 
arms, gems, and engravings, besides 
a theater. 

The Russians envelop themselves 
so completely in fur or sheepskin as 
to defy the bitter cold. ‘The shooba, 
or cloak, extends from the head to the 
feet of the wearer, the sleeves cover- 
ing tha finger tips, and the collar is 
so made that it will completely cover 
the head. Their caps are also made 
of fur. 
Only be afforded by the wealthy, the 
poorer classes contenting themselves 
with garments of sheepskin. 

Double and triple windows, w.th 
little cones of salt placed between 
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are used to exclude the cold, and al- 


though furnaces similar to our own 
wooden | 


are used in some of the 
buildings of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, the true Russian stove is con- 
structed of bricks, and placed in the 
house in such a location as 
warm several rooms at once. This 
stove resembles a large 


’ 
’ 


of coal; the chimney is closed, and 
the port holes near the top of the 
‘stove are opened 


quantity to keep the house comforta- 
ble for twelve or fifteen hours. The 
“port holes” are never opened during 
the burning of the wood, so that 

there may be no danger from the es- 
cape of carbonic gas. ‘The peasants 
use the top of the stove for a bed, as 


will | 


them in order to absorb the moisture, 


j 


Our Best. 


* We have given of our best, 


And our merry days are done,” 


Lisp the little leaves that fall 


oven, and | 
every morning a tire is kindled in it, 


and allowed to burn down to a bed | “ We have kept no songs of cheer 


i 
' 
| 


’ Chirp the birds. 
into the rooms. | P 


The hot air escapes in sutfticient | 


Like rich jewels in the sun. 


“ Happy birds we’ve hushed to sleep : 


Snowy lambs have sought our shade ; 


Many weary ones have joyed 


In the shelter we have made.” 


[In our wee hearts hid away,” 

“To earth and sky 
We have told our joy all day. 

Haply through the winter’s gloom 
Some sweet thought of us may glad 

Kyes that watch the falling snow, 
While the winds are keen and sad.” 


“ We have glided, oft unseen. 


Giving all the joy we could 


it is of sufficient size to accommodate | To the parched and heated field. 


three or four lodgers. 


ment is found in skating and riding 


| 
| 


To the silence of the wood,” 


A great part of the winter’s enjoy- | Softly chime the tinkling bells 


Of the brooklets, silver-clear. 


on the ice. The river freezes about | « we have civen of our best 
| > 


the Ist of November, 
frozen until May. 


and remains 
Considerable care 


of the ice. No one is permitted to 
venture upon it until it has been of- 
ficially declared secure, and in the 
spring, when the ice melts, no boat 
can be launched without this same 
official permission. 

| When the river is opened—says the 
pleasant writer from whose book this 
article is gleaned—there is an elab- 
orate ceremony, and a part of the 
performance includes taking a glass of 
water from the river, and presenting 
| it to the Emperor. Formerly, his 


{ 


| 


| 


is observed in regard to the condition | 


| 


Since the Father led us here.” 


Have we sung our songs of joy 
Unto some sad heart below ” 

Kept no kindly word unsaid 
In the past years’ ebb and flow ” 

Have our cooling leaves of balm 
Sheltered any weary guest ? 

Like the birds and leaves and brooks, 
Have we given of our best” 
Selected. 


THE old is gone: ’tis wise and well 
That old things fade and pass 
away. 


| Majesty drank the water, and filled | Each yesterday’s the half-grown bud 


| the glass with gold coin. 1t was ob- 
served that the size of the glass in- 
‘creased annually, until it assumed the 
proportions of a respectable flower- 
‘vase. The Imperial stomach could 
‘not hold so much water at once, and 
the Imperial purse objected to the 
price. A compromise was effected, 
by fixing a certain sum to be paid in- 
stead of filling the glass with gold. 
—wScattered Seeds. 


A Tear. 


Only a tear, but how much it ex- 
presses of love and sorrow, how much 
of hate and despair. 

Like the sparkling dew drop, it 
“Mirrors both Heaven and Earth,” 
and there lives not the Alchemist 
who, by trick of subtle science, can 


separate it into its component parts 


‘of emotion. 


“Jesus wept!” How short the 
eloquent sentence, and what does it 
not suggest of gentleness and sym- 
pathy, and yet his simple “plan of 
salvation” is crystallized into these 
drops, and a Heaven has smiled out 


This material, however, can | 


for ages from the shining depths. 
J. BB. 


NO MAN fears men but he who knows 
them not; 
And he who shuns them may not hope 


to know them. —(Goethe. 


That bursts and blossoms in to- 
day ; 

And from to-day’s imperfect will be 
born 


The finer issue of to-morrow’s morn. 
M. J. Savage. 


Do You Cough? 


It is a sure sign of weakness. 
You need more than a tonic. 
You need 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 


and Hypophosphites, not only 
to cure the Cough but to give 
your system real strength. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥Y. All Druggists. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 


BY REV. W. W. 


———— 


Lesson XVII. 


THE RESURRECTION 
No good thing is fauilure, 
No eril th ing SIULCCOSS, 


FENN. 


ET 


OF JESUS, | 


—Gannett. 


—_ 


Picture: Easter Morning, by Plockhorst. 


“ The Jews used to take so much care 
of the burial of men that they took 


| the tomb empty, and from this fact 


see what it amounts to. 


down those that were condemned and 
crucified and buried them before the 


; 


going down of the sun” (Joseph. 
Wars. iv. 2). Although it was cus- 


tomary for the Romans to leave the 
bodies on the cross, they were not un- 
willing to respect Jewish scruples, 


which would be especially strong on | 


the day before the Sabbath, particu- 
larly tne Sabbath in Passover Week. 
It is important to observe that all our 
sources are unanimous in testifying 


that Jesus was buried not by his 
avowed disciples. although certain 


women watched the interment ( Matt., 
Mark, Luke), but by an otherwise un- 
known friend—Joseph of Arimathza 
‘Matt. xxviii. 57: Mark xv. 48: Luke 
xxiii. 50; John xix. 38). The buria! 
was hastily done, since it was desi- 
rable to have the work over before 
the beginning of the Sabbath, and 
it was late in the afternoon before the 
bodies were taken down. Matthew 
has an account of a guarding of the 
tomb, apparently by a Roman guard, 
which may unhesitatingly be rejected 
as unhistorical, for the following rea- 
sons : 

‘a) It presupposes more jealous hos- 
tility on the partof the “chief priests 
and the Pharisees” than we have 
found actually to exist. 

(6) It represents the Jews as pleading 
a prophecy by Jesus regarding his res- 
urrection, of which the discip‘es ap- 
pear to have been profoundly ignorant. 
If one thing is clear in these narra- 
tives it is that the disciples had abso- 
lutely no idea that Jesus would rise 
again. Can his enemies have under- 
stood him better than his dearest 
friends who had been with him con- 
stantly ? 

(c) The women who came to embalm 
the body know nothing of any watch 
about the tomb, but are anxious only 
lest they may not be able to roll away 
the stone, ; 

‘d) The bribing of the soldiers to 
give testimony which would have ex- 
posed them to severe punishment, 
from which it is incredible that the in- 
fluence of the Sanhedrin could have 
secured them, bears evidence against 
the narrative. 

(é) It is evident that the story was 
invented to account for and disprove 
the popular report that the disciples 
had stolen away the body. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that this “ must be re- 
ferred to the category of unbistorical 
legend” (Meyer). 


What discovery was made on Sun- 
day morning ?—Certain women found 


ithe (probably) spurious ending of Mark, 


| 


risen from the dead. 


ties agree (Matt. xxviiil.6; Mark xvi.6: 


the report started that Jesus had 


Upon this point, also, all our authori- 


Luke xxiv. 3; John xx. 2).. Here then 
is a fact to be accounted for. The dis- 
ciples explained it by alleging an act- | 
ual resurrection from the dead. In| 
support of this hypothesis, the follow- | 
ing arguments, among others, have | 
been adduced : | 

i4) The testimony of the disciples 
that they had actually seen Jesus alive 
after his crucifixion and burial. 


Let | 


‘us, then, examine this testimony and 


For the sake | 
of convenience, we may take the ap- | 
| 
| 
| 


pearances as they are arranged by 
Robinson in his “Harmony of the Gos- 


pels,” although the order and enumera- | 
tion are given differently by others. | 
l. To the women returning from the | 
sepulehre (Matt. xxviii. 9). Nothing is | 
said about this appearance in Mark 
and Luke, which relate the visit of | 
the women: and according to Johnand | 
| 


Jesus appeared first to Mary Magda- | 
lene. | 

2. ‘To Mary Magdalene at the sepul- | 
chre (John xx. 11-18; Mark xvi. %). 
In Mark and Luke other women than 
the two Marys mentioned by Matthew | 
visit the grave together, and there is | 
not the faintest hint that all do not | 
leave the sepulchre together. Accord- 
ing to Matthew Jesus appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary while 
on their way back to the city. John, 
however, brings Mary alone to the 
grave, where she has a revelation of 
the risen Jesus. Obviously our sources 
are at irreconcilable variance as to 
the first appearance of Jesus. Such 
contradictory testimony as this can win 
little eredence. The only way to har- 
monize the accounts is to say that 
three or four women came very early to 
the grave, and finding it empty, all 
save Mary hastened back tothe city to 
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to the twelve, which is a manifest er- 
ror, since Judas was dead and Matthias 


had not been chosen in his place (| 


Cor. xv. di. 


6. To the apostles, Thomas being 
present, eight days afterwards at Jeru- 
salem (John xx. 26-28). This assumes 


that the apostles remained in the 


neighborhood of Jerusalem, instead of 
yoing at once to Galilee, where alone 
it was promised that they should see 
him. Furthermore. according to Luke 
‘in the Gospel, but not in the Acts), the 
ascension of Jesus occurred on the same 


day with the resurrection. 


«. To seven of the apostles on the 
shore of the Lake of Tiberias (John 
xxl. 1-22). Itis to be observed that of 
this appearance John says: “This is 
now the third time that Jesus was mani- 
fested to his disciples after that he 


| was risen from the dead ” (xxi. 14). 


*. To the eleven apostles and to five 
hundred other brethren on a mountain 
in Galilee. If the two refe.ences in 
Matthew (xxviii. 16) and Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 6) are to be combined as they are 
by Dr. Robinson, whose scheme we 
have been following, Matthew is cer- 


| tainly at fault in not mentioning the 


great company of believers. But tnere 
is no reason why the two should be 


| combined: Of the five hundred breth- 


ren we know absolutely nothing: 
Matthew speaks only of the eleven, and 
adds with gieat significance that even 
then sone of them doubted (xxviii. 17). 
Doubted after all the appearances 
that have been enumerated ! 

9. To James (1 Cor. xv. 7). There is 
no other evidence of this, and Pau! is 
evidently only a hearsay witness. 

10. To the eleven in Jerusalem ( Acts 
i. 6-11; 1 Cor. xv. 7’. There is, again, 
no good ground for identifying the two 
appearances. According to Luke, 
Jesus parted from his disciples near 
Jerusalem and ascended into heaven. 
In Matthew, however, who knows of no 
Jerusalem appearances to his disciples, 
the last interview with its “great 
commission” was on a@ mountain in 


tell the disciples. While Mary was 
lingering near the sepulchre Jesus ap- 
peared to her, and while. the other 
women were on the way to the city 
Jesus appeared also to them. Does not 
this, however, seem like an advocate’s 
attempt to reconcile discordant wit- 
nesses by slurring points of disagree- 
ment ? 

3. To Peter, perhaps early in the 
afternoon (Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5). 
According to Luke this must have oc- 
curred on the first Easter Sunday, but 
besides its omission by the other 
Evangelists, we have to notice that 
Mark (xvi. 7) distinctly teaches that 
Jesus was to appear to Peter in Gali- 
lee, and Matthew knew of no appear- 
ances of Jesus to his disciples save in 
Galilee (xxviii. 7, 10). 

4. To the two disciples going to Em- 
maus (Luke xxiv. 13-35: Mark xvi. 12, 
13). This is another of the Judzwan 
appearances which Matthew and the 
genuine Mark, with their Galilee cry, 
distinctly forbid. Moreover, in Mark 
the two were not believed by the oth- 
ers, who according to Luke greeted 
them first with the news of the Lord’s 
resurrection (Luke xxiv. 34). 

». Tothe Apostles (except Thomas) 
assembled at evening (John xx. 19-24). 
Mark and Luke also knew of an appear- 
ance by Jesus to his disciples on Eas- 
ter evening, but to the eleven (Mark 
xvi..14: Luke xxiv.,33) and not to the 
ten. Paul says carelessly and with no 


Galilee. And, as we have already seen, 
in the Gospel Luke knows of no interval 
of forty days between resurrection and 
ascen:ion, but puts both events on the 
same day. 

From this survey of the evidence 
certain conclusions appear. 

1. Unless we accept the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel, we have nota 
single direct, first-hand witness to the 
fact of the resurrection. 

2. The disagreements in the testi- 
mony are sO numerous that it cannot 
overcome the justifiable presumption 
against the resurrection. It should 
readily be admitted that perfect agree- 
ment among our witnesses would be 
far more suspicious than the existence 
of slight discrepancies, but only if the 
accounts are regarded as purely human 
in origin. The palpable disagreements 
pointed out prove that we have to do 
only with human testimony. Yet there 
is a natural presumption against the 
reality of an occurrence which, con- 
fessedly, is unique in the history of the 
world. The burden of proof rests not 
upon those who deny but upon those 
who affirm the resurrection of Jesus, 
and is the evidence given in the four 
Gospels sufficient to establish such an 
extraordinary event? 

Two other important arguments 
should be noticed in favor of the resur- 
rection. 

1. The Testimony of Paul. It may 
be that ignorant Galilean fishermen 


distinct note of time that he appeared 


were deceived, it is sometimes said. 
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but Paul was too acute and logical a 
reasoner, too thorough a scholar, to be 
deluded. But in answer to this it 
seems enough to say that Paul’s belief 
in the resurrection was based solely 
upon the fact that Jesus had appeared 
to him alive on the Damascus road. But 


that fact could prove only that Jesus | 


was still alive; and one might easily | 


believe that who denied the resurrec- 


tion, for immortality does not in the | 


least depend upon resurrecticn. Grant- 
ing the reality of Paul’s vision, we 
must still insist that it has absolutely 
no bearing on the question whether 
the body of Jesus rose from the grave. 

2. The Importance of the doctrine to 
the Church. It is sometimes alleged 
that the Christian 
upon belief in the resurrection. 
vain, the church is based upon a false- 
hood. But the doctrine of the im- 
minent second advent of Jesus was 
every Whit as prominent in the early 
church, and we know that that was a 
pure delusion. It was belief in the 
resurrection that made the disciples 
strong. That belief they unquestion- 
ably held, but it was the belief that was 
potent. 


tiitj. 
been as follows? The body was hastily 
laid ina temporary tomb on Friday, 
since the approach of the Sabbath leit 
no time for the usual an»dinting. 
mediataly after the Sabbath, that is 
after sunset on Saturday, Joseph and 
Nicodemus came, anointed the body 
for the grave, and carried it elsewhere 
for final burial. The women, knowing 
nothing of this, come in the early 


morning with their spices, and find 


the 


tomb vacant. 


vaguely seen in the dim light of morn- 


but even without 


church was based | 
and | 


that consequently if that belief were | critics hold to a vision, or spiritualist, 


Whether or not a fact lay be- | 


hind that belief is a question to be de- | 


cided by the weight of evidence, and 
not merely by the belief of the dis- 
ciples. 

4. The Fitness of the resurrection in 
view of the character of Jesus. The 
uniqueness of the resurrection (so the 
argument runs)is only what might be 


ality of Jesus. But what ground 
there for asserting the supernatural 
character of Jesus save the supernat- 
ural events related of him? This spe- 
cies of argument is reasoning in a cir- 


and then Jesus establishes miracles. 


ing was taken for the form of Jesus, 
this the fact of the 
empty tomb might of itself be sufficient 
to give rise to all the rumors of ap- 
pearance. 

It should be mentioned that many 


hypothesis,—which accepts the reality 
of the appearances either as caused 
subjectively by supernatural will or 
vouchsafed objectively as the dead are 
believed to materialize nowadays. Ob- 
viously, however, this explanation 
would not account for the vacant tcmb, 
which seems to be the one established 
fact in all the narratives. 

If it be asked why Joseph and Nico- 


May not the order of events have | 


of the 
[m- | 


Perhaps a figure | 


Stories of the Deluge. 


Stories of Genesis. 


The University Extension Division 
University of Chicago an- 
nounces a course of twelve lectures, 
“Stories of Genesis,” to be given by 
President Harper at the Memorial 
Baptist Church, Oakwood boulevard, 
near Cottage Grove avenue, on Sat- 
urday evenings at 8 o'clock, beginning 
Jan. 6, 1894. The program of dates 
and subjects follows: Jan. 6. The 
Creation of the World and the Insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. Jan. 13. The 
Origin of Man and his first State of 
Innocence. Jan. 20. The Garden of 
Eden and the Beginnings of Sin. 
Jan. Cain and Abel and the.Be- 
ginnings of Civilization. Feb. 3. 
The Long-lived Antediluvians and 
the Demi-Gods and Heroes of other 
Nations. Feb. 10. The sSonsof God 
and the Daughters of Men; Angels 
and Giants. Feb 17. The Hebrew 
Keb. 24. The 


hes 


wm ts 


Deluge in Other Literatures and in 


demus did not disclose the fact of the 
_two-fold burial, several answers may 


be suggested. They did not belong to 


the immediate circle of the disciples, 
and consequently would not hear of 


ecben- | i they had fled and 
expected in view of the unique person- | grew to full proportions. 
is | 


planation which the disciples gave of 


the empty tomb is not warranted by 
the evidence or by other considera- 
tions. Is any other hypothesis possi- 
ble? There are a few scholars who 
plead for the Reanimation Theory. It 
is contended that Jesus did not really 
die, but oniy swooned on thecvoss: and 
that in the tomb he returned to con- 
sciousness and arose. Then he went to 
Galilee, where his disciples actually 
saw him, but his system had been so 
shattered by the horrible experiences 
of Passover Week that he soon died 
in Galilee. This is very plausible. 
and it accounts both for the empty 
tomb and for the legends about his 
manifestations. The choice 
probably lie between this theory and 
the one next to be mentioned. 


In Mark (xvi. 1) and Luke (xxiv. 1) it. 


is said that the women came on Sunday 
morning, bringing spices with which 
to anoint the body of Jesus. John, how- 
ever, relates that Nicodemus brought 
a hundredweight of myrrh and aloes, 
and that he and Joseph wrapped 
the body in linen cloths, with the 
spices, and buried it (xix. 39). The 
women, therefore, must have been 
ignorant of this, else they would not 
have brought spices for the same pur- 
pose on Sunday. But the Synoptists 
said that the women watched the 
sepulchre till the body was buried and 
the stone was rolled before the open- 
ing. Hither, therefore, the legend of the 
‘nointing in John is entirely unauthentic, 
ov else the body was prepared for its final 
resting-place by Jesus and Nicodemus 
between the departure of the women on F'vi- 
day evening and their return Sunday morn- 


ee 


ee 


—_— ee ee ee 


would | 


the resurrection rumor till the disci- 
ples returned from Galilee, whither 
where the 
They may 
not have cared to divulge a fact which 


belief | 


would lessen the fame of Jesus, or per- | 


haps they were not believed. It is 
certainly possible that the report re- 


, ferred to in Matthew (xxviii. 14) is an | 
cle: Jesus is established by miracles | echo of statements made by Joseph | 
and Nicodemus. 
It appears, therefore, that the ex-| 


No good thing is failure, 
No evil thing success. 

Yet the life of Jesus, to human vis- 
ion, had ended in failure. Belief in 
resurrection carried with it the re- 
versal of the seeming verdict, and pro- 
claimed success. But, although the 
body of Jesus has long ago become part 
of the dust of Palestine, he has tri- 


-umphed by entering upon a larger life 


and by wielding an influence second 
to none in the history of the world. 


Though he be dead. he is not dead, 
Not gone, though fled, 

Not lost, though vanished 

Theugh be returns not, and though 
He lies and molders low: 

In the true creed, 

He is yet risen indeed ; 


Christ is yet risen. (Clough.) 


Questions. 

The Burial.—Who took charge of 
the body of Jesus ¥ 
immediate disciples of Jesus ? 1 
was it needful that Jesus should be 
buried so quickly ? Was the burial on 


——— 


History. Mar, 3. The Dispersion of 
Nations. Mar. 10. The Confusion of 
Tongues. Mar. 17. The Divine Ele- 
ment in the Stories of Genesis. Mar. 
24. The Human Element in these 


Stories. Course tickets, $1.50. Single 
admission, 25 cents. 


Motes from the Field 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Thurs- 
day evening “Conference Meetings ” 
are continued this year and are well 
attended. <A printed program of the 
last four months of the year contains ° 


the subjects and the names of the 


' 
| 


} 
} 
| 


| 
i 


’ 


’ 


i 


| 


| Rev. 


’ 
; 
| 


Where were the | 
Whv- 


’ 


Friday night thought to be final or. 


only temporary? What are the argu- 
ments against the watching of the 
tomb ? 

The Resurrection.—What is the fact 
to be accounted for? What explana- 
tions have been offered? What can be 
said in favor of the disciples’ theory of 
actual resurrection? “The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is the best attested fact in 
history”—Is this true? 


does Paul’s testimony weigh’? 


Jesus affect the idea of immortality ? 


| 
| 
| 


“Tes Miserables,” 


i 


speakers or essayists. We find such 
interesting topics as Ancient Mnu- 
ments, Bible Study as Literature, The 
Divine in Man, Music as a Religious 
Expression, and Tempérance. The 
meetings open with devotional services 
and then a talk or essay of twenty-five 
minutes by the leader, and then a few 
eight-minute talks by others. 
Hinsdale, Il].—All the activities of 
Unity Church seem to be going on 
quite as vigorously as when it hada 
minister. Its Unity Club is at work in 
two sections, one studying Hugo's 
and the other the 
Application of Science. A fraternity, 
which looks out for the social side of 
the church, has been recently organ- 
ized, and the Sunday school has been 
reorganized and is doing good work. 
The church is still hearing candidates, 
E. M. Fairchild, a recent gradu- 
ate of Andover, having been the last. 


Jersey City, N. J—The “settlement 
idea” is receiving new illustrations 
here. Two institutions have been at 
work some little time,—the Tabernacle 
Church and the People’s Palace, under 
the guidance of Rev. Messrs. Scudder 
and Wells,—and now a Woman’s Set- 
tlement, of which Miss Bradford, the 
sister of the well-known editor, is the 
head. One more minister to the 


higher needs of humanity. 


Whitewater, Wis.— The Weekly Ga- 


_zette, of this place, recently published 


How much | as a supplement Rev. W. D. Cole’s 
Be- | Thanksgiving sermon. 

tween what two theories does the. 
choice probably lie? Does the truth |g 
or falsity of the bodily resurrection of 


San Francisco, Cal.—Rev. Leslie W. 
prague preached recently on the un- 
employed, advising that they be set to 
work on public improvements. 
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Ass'’r EpiTrorR, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFYF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A. JI. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN, 
WILLIAM, C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE, 
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ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES GG. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, $1.00 per Year, 5 cents per 
copy, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to 
the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, 
draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- 
ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 
date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way 
within two weeks from the time sent you will 
confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 

DISCONTINU ANCES.— Subscribers wish- 
ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notifv us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change 
of address is desired, both the new and the old 
address must be given. and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Publisher's Motes 


What They Say about Unity. 

The editor of The Arena, of Boston. 
Mass.. says he values it highly and 
reads it with much pleasure, and 
asked that the editor’s works be sent 
him for review. 

The President of the 
Sunday School 
Mass. : 

UNITY is much improved by the new 
garments. If all spring styles of cos- 
tume were as tasteful and attractive. 
the eye would have constant delight ! 

The manager of the Southern Uni- 
tarian : 


Unitarian 
Society of Boston, 


You have an excellent paper and you 
are making it better all the time. 

A lady in Allegany, N. Y: 

UNITY has led me from the gloom of 
Orthodox belief into the blessed light 
of your beautiful faith. 

Similarly, aman in Monrovia, Cal. : 

Dear little U NITY brought me out of 


An old friend at Quincy, Ill. : | 
Enclosed you will find two dollars,— | 
one for the renewal of dear little 

UniTy. I would feel sad to keep house | 
without it: it comes to me like a star | 
of light. And I have been taking it. 
ever since it was born. I can't boast of | 
prompt payment, but have always paid. | 


The other dollar’ t will donate to, 
UNITY. 

One of the ablest of the younger 
Unitarian ministers in Massachu- 
setts : 


I am heartily in sympathy with the _ 
spirit of UNITY, and would like to have 
it widely circulated among my people. 
[f you could send me a few specimen 
copies for free distribution, I would be 
only too glad to urge upon my people 
the advantage of becoming regular 
readers of UNITY. | 
A lady in Quebec, Canada, writes: 


I wish to add my humble congratula- 
tions to Mr. Jenkin LI. Jones. I think 
he is to Chicago what Mr. Stead is to 
London I hope UNITY will continue 
to prosper. I am sure it will, too. It 
has certainly helped me. I wish it all 
success. Though I belong to a differ- 
ent fold 1am thoroughly in sympathy 
with it. Best Christmas wishes to all 
the staff. 
A friend in Ontario: 


Am pleased with its liberal religious 
sentiments. It grows. It has outgrown 
its child-clothes in being no longer ex- 
clusively Unitarian but also Humani- 
tarian. 


9 


and the elsewhere,” clearing religion 
of superstition, should commend itself 
to the multitudes who see the absurdi- 
ties of orthodoxy, who are truly spir- 
itual and earnestly for the right. Con- 
scientious freethinkers should join the 
Free Church. 

A faithful 
ie Bat 

In sending you an additional name 
for UNiItTy—see enclosed envelope ad- 
dressed to subscription department - 
I cannot help testifying to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction with the trans- 
formation the little paper has of late 
experienced. ' 

It was only the virtue of its divine 


friend at Catskill. 


made the paper endurable while in its 
former shabby, dingy dress and very 
imperfect make-up. 

In its present form and dress and 
the vastly improved cnaracter of its 
present make-up, it has become such a 
precious jewel to my eyes and such a 
strength, enlightenment and solace to 
mind and soul, that I lack adequate 
words to express to you my hearty ad- 


the bondage of Calvinism, and I will 
always have a warm place for it in my 
affections. * * * Am now breathing 
a purer, sweeter and more exhilarating 
atmosphere. 

A nev friend in Cambridgeboro, 
Penn., ordering sample copies to be 
sent to four names, writes: 


I like the ring of the metal in one 
stray copy which fell into my hands. 
A correspondent in Perth, Ont. : 


I love your simple creed. Theology 
is too complex: it can't explain the 
mystery behind the lovely flower, the 
work of the Creator, yet pretends to 
analyze God's personality. 


miration for and profound joy in dear 
| little UNITY. 
For Nervous Debility 
tse Horstord'’s Acid Piosphate. 

Dr. A. KF BELL, Zanesville, O., says : 
“| have used it in my practice, and 
have found it very efficacious in the 
treatment of all nervous affections. es- 
pecially nervous debility of business 
men: also in cerebral exhaustion it 
will act promptly and satisfactorily.” 


eee 


A Cultivated Taste 


would naturally lead a person possessing it to 
preter the best things obtainable and guard 
against imperfections. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in quali- 
tv, as atrial will prove. For over 30 years the 
leading brand. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION 


The bringing under the same law the | 
present and the hereafter, the “here | 


purpose and intrinsic excellence that | 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘rhe 


Jenness Miller Month 


|_Afamily journal devoted to phys- 


ical improvement and subjects 
of interest in the home. 


PRICE HAS 
BEEN 81.00 A YVEAR, 


But a recent reduction and special ar- 
rangement with the publishers enables 
us to offer this magazine and UNITY 
one year, to NEW subscribers, for 


JIN LOL LAP. 


Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
‘this reduced rate! If you are already 
a subscriber to UNITY. invite your 
friends to accept this offer, or obtain 
anew UNITY subscription for us and 
have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
éither to your own address or that of 
'the new subscriber. Address the 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
|New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and wh.t new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; J. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for ltself ; 
III. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, #1.00. 


——EEE eee - 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
| gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. . 
Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


——$—— 
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Hnnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISR. IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
sate the special fellowship with which the so- 
csieties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 


growing sense of community of work and in-| 


terest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition anti bigotry, the con- 
eéecration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hallst et. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 


House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 14 Van Buren Street. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue aod 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
J. Vila Blake, Minis- | 


roe and Lafiin streets. 
ter. 


UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear-| 
T. G. Milsted, | 


born avenue and Walton place. 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- | 


ington boulevard and Union Park. 


Joseph 
Stoltz. Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, JENKIN | 


' LOYD JONES, will preach at 1] a.m. on“ The 
ae of the Parliament to All Souls 
Church.” 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the | 
Grand | 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the G 
Opera House. Sunday, at ll a.m., on “Some 


Things We May Reasonably Expect of the New | 
The Ethical School meets Sundays, at | 


Year.” 
10 a. m., 309 Masonic Temple. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


Moderate rent will just now secure, in a sub- 
stantial business city, the best business loca- 
tion on the principal street. A fine opening 
tor retail furniture,trade. Don’t delay, but 
correspond at once with | 

E. BURTON «& CO., 
WHITEWATER, WIS. 


B. ..We| 


A. J. Canfield, Min- | 
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Unitarian Sunday School Society. | GHARLES H. KERR & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF UNITARIAN. | 


SINCE tHE REFORMATION— 
By Rev. F. B. Mott. 
cents acopy. %.00 a dozen, 


HOME TRAVEL THROUGH BIBLE 
LANDS—By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Linen 
paper covers, 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a dozen. 


CHILDHOOD’S MORNING—For kinder- 
garten use in Sunday-school and home. By 
Elizabeth G. Mumford. 
ers, 50 cts. acopy. In paper covers, 40 cts. 


SUNDAY HELPS FOR LITTLE PBO- 
PLUE—By Alice C. Dockham and Lucy F. 
(rerrish. 
finely illustrated cards in colors. Price of 
the pamphlet manual. » cents per copy: 
price of the cards per set (38), 25 cents: 
dozen sets, #2.50. 


LITTLE THOUGHTS MADE LARGER— 
By Lizzie C. Estey and Clara K. Daly. 
Manual and cards with Scripture texts and 
carefully selected quotations. Price of 
pamphlet manual, 30 cents per copy: price 


of cards, First Grade (20 cards), 10 cents; | 
12 cents: Third | 


Second Grade (% cards), 
Grade (20 cards), 15 centa. 


LESSONS ON THE OLU TESTAMENT. 


—By Mrs. J. C. Jaynes. Thirty-six finelv 
illustrated four-page leaflets. Price per 
set, 15 cents. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
—By Revs. W. H. and M. J. Savage. Manual 
of thirty-eight lessons. Price for single 
copy, paper covers, 30 cents : per doz., $3.00. 


LESSONS IN RELIGION—For the older 
classes. By Rev. Charles A. Allen. Price 
for single copy in cloth, 35 cents; in paper 
covers, 25 cents; per dozen in cloth, $8.50; 
per dozen in paper covers, $2.50. The same 
in leafiet form, four lessons to a leaflet, 3 
cents a copy. 


NO“LE LIVES AND NOBLE DEEDS— 


Forty lessons by various writers illustrat-_ 
Kdited by ey. | 
ein- | 


ing Christian character. 
Edward A. Horton. Bound in cloth. 
gle copy. sent by mail, postage prepaid, 50 
cents; per doz. (postage to be charged), :4. 
Now issuing in weekly leafiet form, ONB- 
TOPI :' GRADED LESSONS ON TdE 
OLD Te STAMENT, embodying the lat- 
est “higher criticism.” Intermediate and 


In cloth binding, 50 | 


Price in cloth cov- | 


A manual and thirty-eight large, | 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Facts and Fictions of Life. 
(FARDENER. 
cial science. 


By HELEN H. 
Kssays on hereditary and so- 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Money Found. By THOMAS E. HILL. A full 
outline of a practical system of govern- 
ment banking. Paper, 25 cents: cloth, 75 
cents: tull Russia, £1.00. 


Sociology. Popular lectures and discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Cloth, $2.00, 


“volution. Popular lectures and discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Cloth, $2.00, 

Information for Nurses in Home and Hos- 
pital. By MARTIN W. CURRAN. Practica) 
and scientific; not a quack “Home Physi- 
cian.” Cloth, $1.75, net. 


Proots of Evolution. By NELSON C. PAR- 
SHALL. A concise, popular statement of 
the Evolution theory. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. A sermon by WILL- 
IAM C,. GANNETT. White cover, silk stitch- 
ed, 1 cents; £1.00 per dozen. 


Amber Beads. [Ly MARTHA EVERTS HOLDEN 
(“AMBER”). Fresh and original comments 
on every-day life. Cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cts. 

Klsie; A Christmas Story. From the Nor- 
wegian of ALEXANDER KJELLAND. Trans- 
lated by MILES MENANDER Dawson. In 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“NEW OCCASIONS.” 
A Magazine of Socia! and Political Progre s, 
Edited by B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
64 pages, 10 cents a copy: 81.00 a year. 


| 

| Beginning with the December number, this 
| magazine will contain the current addresses of 
| the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Toany one 
sending 82.00 for books from the above list at 
| advertised prices, we will send “NEW OUCCA- 


Advanced in one sheet, 5) cents a hundred. | SJU NS” one year free, provided this adver- 


APOSTLES —By Rev. W. W. Fenn. Four- 
page weekly leafiet, » cents a dozen. 


Send for a Catalogue of all our publications; | 


a copy sent free to any address by mail. 


Address UNITARYAN 8S, 8, SOCTETY, | 


25 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
JIS tr Oust! 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Medita ions 


—_ 3 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rer. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, 81.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


DO YOU 
OWN 


Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew I was to be 
the mother of innumerable children it would 
have no t:rrors for me, so great is my confi- 
dence in the science of TOKOLOGY.” This book, 
a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, 
is written by Alice B. Stockham, M. D., who 

practiced as a physician over twenty-five 
years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best 
terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St,,Chicago 


a@” When writing please mention UNITY. 


John J LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE | fisement is mentioned. 
onn e | 


TOKOLOGY? 


Any book in this list 
can be obtained from any responsible book- 
seller. or will he inailed promptly on receipt of 
price. Send for our catalogue. 


ADDRESS — 


CHARLES H. KERR & C0., Publishers, 


175 Menroe Street, CHICAG)O. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy that Entertaining and Safe Book, 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


by Nrna LILLIAN MORGAN. An exquisite prose story 
for y ung ople. Rev. Joseph Adams says of it: 
“If tinancially able, I would not hesitate to distrib- 
ute gratuitously a million copies.” Price, $1 00; 
white and gold, $1.25. 


If you wish to yore less money for choice litera- 
ture,sendforH WT EK ROSE FOUND THE 
KItNG’s DAUGHTER, by MauprE MENEFEE. A 
| collection of churming allegories about plant lite. 
|The Sunday- chool 7imes says “they have the Hans 
Andersen quality” Popular with all lovers of Na- 
| ture, teaching morality by infusion. Price, 40 cents. 


SLY AND HIs NEIGHBORS, by FRANCES 
 PowrER CoBBE, best known of the English women 
_ writers. Powerfully written and embodying facts. 
| Absorb: ngly interesting to young and old. The Chi- 
| cago Times says of it: “Written with acute insight 
| and obviously con amore.” Dllustrated. Price 50 cts 


| ZAY, by Ruru Hays. Eloquently written and an 
inspiration to patriotism. The Chicago Globe says 
of it that the author shows she “ understandsthe art 
_of telling a good story.” Specially forceful in its 
| character drawing. Read by young and old with 
' equal delight. Price 40: ents. 


GYPPY, by HELEN E.Srarretr. Avery popular 
dog story that hus at once become aclassic, The 
St Paul Pioneer Press says: “it will win its way 
into the heaits of all dog lovers.” Illustrated. Price 
50 cents. 

OLD GRIP, THE CROW, by OLIvE THORNE 
'MrLuerR. The * Black Beauty” of bird life. A crow’s 
| autobiography — humorons, pathetic, scientifically 
true. 1e Cupbearer calls it a story “all the little 
folks will want toYead. Get this book for the boys.” 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


Send Two Cents for Com plete Catalogue tu 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 


69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


INSTRUMENTS “c-ccc" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate prices 
Address GEORGE WALE. MarkKsBoro, New Jersey 
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trated edition. The full set is ready for | similar test. 


about six pounds each. Size of type shown by these lines. 


January 4, 1894. 


This offer open till Feb, 1, 1894, only. 
genuine, unabridged, illustrated edition, 
20,500 pages, 10,000 illustrations, 200 maps 


The Great 
Encyclopedia 
Britannica, only $19.75. 


This is the genuine, unabridged, illus-|any cyclopedia the 


7 not submit to a 
It is ea, vo put merits and 
immediate delivery. It is a reprint, in|claims to the test. 

large type, of the last (9th) English edi-| Supplementing the English edition, es- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, including more} pecially treating American topics and liv- 
than 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps. |ing biography, we publish : 


Size of volumes, 8 8-4 by 10 inches, by 3 1-2 thick; weight, merican Powe 9:200 pages 
7 ‘ ,° oe, , | Ss. 
lt is issued in 24 volumes strongly bound in 12 volumes, supplement 


cloth, price of the set as above. The same bound in half American Supplement, edited by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
Pussia, B4.80 extra. Index volume, if wanted, extra, | and others, 5 volumes, 5,846 pages, and Index to entire work, 
eloih, BP1.003; half Russia, $1.40. By freight or express. 079 pages, the 6 volumes, bound in 3 volumes, cloth, price 


$6.00; half Russia, $7.20. 
eware of , l Investigate. Though the Britannica is complete in 
humbug claims | 


itself, this Supplement, from the hands of 
Whoever has need for an encyclopedia | about 150 American scholars and writers 


ought to be wise enough to avoid being of highest reputation is generally wanted. 
humbugged by book agents, or by flashy ize: some customers at first thought 
newspaper advertisements. object to the thickness of the volumes 


‘ of this edition, but when they consider : 
A / rial Offer. Even when bound in 24 volumes they are too large to hold in 
$ 1) 1 the hand, and must be consulted on a table; these volumes open 
4 ~ 4 r @X- | just as readily as the others, being more flexible in fact, on ae- 
For $1.00 we will send you Dy eX- | just as readily ; . being more flex : | 
| . rtwe, at : . . | count of the thinner paper; the cost of this is about half that ot 
press (50 cents extra if by mail) volumes any 24 vol. edition: thus the objection quite disappears. 


17-18 of the Britannica in cloth binding ; | 
in half Russia 25 cents extra. N re 


In this you will have a world of knowledge, between Monta. | 
nabbi and Phthisis, over,1,700 pages and hundreds of waps and | 
illustrations, including 


Motley. New Ha. -yshire. New! Palestine. 

Mozart. Jersey a New York, |Paris, (22 pages.) 
Music, (30 pages.) (24 pager. ) Pathology, (47 pages.) 
Mythology, (34 pages.) |Ohio. ‘Paul, (15 pages. ) 

: Oregon. Pennsylvania. 
Ornithology, (49 pages.) |Persia, (100 pages.) 


The above offer will not be re- 

e peated; order AT ONCE. 
lf you can’t well spare the price of the set immediately, you 
may order the sample volume, or send us $1.00 on account, and 


we will agree to accept balance of payment for the set on its 
delivery within three months thereafter. 


supplied; the Britannica at 
Napoleon, (35 pages. ) ny OO one-siath its former price is 


Norway. a fair illustration of what 


Return volume within one month and we are doing for book-buyers all along the line. Our publica- 


ae. ae , , tions not sold by dealers or agents; direct sales make the low 
fat f money back, if y Ou will. Don Nf buy prices possible. 160-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp 
Please mention this 


san Please mention this JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York 
THE ETHICS OF 


. nan Meg 


Marrlave and Divoree, 


AN ADDRESS BY 
M. M. ManGasariAn. 


Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


PRIChk TEN CENTS. 


_— —_—— - + — 


Mailed to any address by the 


UNITY PUBLISHING, COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WIFE Cannot see How YOU DO | 
: iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
<= $10.50 Burthe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 


where on 3) «ays trial. No 


Buy from factory, save dealers’ and — 
Write to-lay for our LARGE FREE C 


ing Machine, with a complete set ofat | 
™ «tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. ahiyyet ear. 


A vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Pair Medal awarded. | 
TALOGUE. — 


Oxtord Wig, Co., 332 Wabash Ave., Chicago, HL 


If You Want Work|®™: “Osis. ecazine 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount. Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta. Maine. 


The Coming Religion| 


| with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 


“CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE— 

An admirable presentation of modern 

thought.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. Cloth, | Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 
! 


ijmo., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louls Magazine is $1.50 
a year, but in offering it te you at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 

ou 80 interested in our Monthly that you will con- 

nue taking the Magazinealways. Thelosstousin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spent in advertising our Magazine and 
creating a poeenenens and enormously increase: cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits of the St. Louis 
ne to your oy! | for two years are mace, we 
flatter ourselves you will become a permanent st b- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. 
Louis M ine tortwofull years. If you desirea 
sampiecopy,send l0c for czneandalso receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


‘ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 23/°,23i 33: 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY,—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, lic. 


perce Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual! 
teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 


